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A STUDY OF MODERN RELIGION. 


AMID so much that is dead or dying in the world of to-day, 
it becomes an indispensable obligation for those who would see 
the fruits of their labors to inquire into the forces that are living 
and likely to shape the after age. Especially does it become 
religious teachers not to fight - against shadows, nor to beat the 
air in vain. Now, it is certain, when we look round in this year 
of grace 1889, that two such energizing powers are visible, of 
actual present moment on the world’s theatre: I mean the French 
Revolution, aifd over against it, the wide movement which, for 
reasons to be advanced by and by, I shall call German Literature. 
These two, by antagonism and combination of a most unexpected 
kind, have set their seal upon the hundred years now drawing 
to a close, and stamped them-with an unmistakable character. 
All other influences to which the eighteenth century gave birth 
may be said to have merged in these, and these likewise are its 
offspring, though they made an end of it. With pain and anguish, 
increasing at last to convulsive death-throes, the age of Hume 
and Voltaire brought to light—zz J/ucem dedit, as the Latin ex- 
pression runs—a new social system on one side of the Rhine, a 
new philosophy and religion on the other. If Germany has long 
been the home of speculative Thought, the French race has shown 
itself, beyond all, swift to action as to speech, prompt in seeing 
the consequences of a given system, and reckless in carrying 
them out to the bitter end. That such systems have always been 
imported from abroad has not hindered their enthusiastic adop- 
tion by the light-hearted Gaul, now, as in the time of Cesar, 
novarum rerum appetens. It is true that the French Revolution 
did not adequately realize all that lay in the brain of Berlin and 
Weimar. But perhaps without the rude apostolate of the sazs- 
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culottes and their entry into the capitals of Europe, the phil- 
osophers, whose right hand they in fact were, might have dreamed 
and written, and mankind have taken little heed of them. It is, 
at any rate, no exaggeration to say that the Revolution put a 
sword into the hands of German Thought, and, after the fashion 
of Mahomet, preached a new Religion amid the thunders of battle. 
These two forces are strikingly represented in the man of 
action, Napoleon, and the man of speculation, Goethe, whose 
destiny it was for an instant, after the cannon of Jena, to meet 
face to face and then to go their several ways. Napoleon pro- 
fessed to disdain ‘“ idéologues,” but he was nevertheless as sub- 
servient to them as the genie was to Aladdin, which appeared 
whert he rubbed his magic lamp. The “armed soldier of the 
Revolution,” he, too, was a slave of the lamp; in spite of him 
self, he “wrought in sad sincerity’; he was unable to break away 
from the fetters of Thought which directed while they set bounds 
to his ambition. If, indeed, the Revolution had achieved a tenth 
part of its programme, we might, as Barrére told the Convention, 
regard it as a new beginning of: History. But from a political 
movement, which in the main it has proved to be, we must not 
look for an essential change to come over the world. Nothing 
would be easier than to show, with De Tocqueville, that, con- 
sidered practically, the Revolution altered much les? in the France 
bequeathed to posterity by Richelieu, its great creator of the 
seventeenth century, than has been imagined. Nay, it may be 
charged with sharpening the axe of absolute governments, and 
with intensifying social grievances until the conspiracy against 
what is called order threatens to embrace the working classes of 
every land. If we meditate on the three formidable words, Con- 
scription, Nihilism, and Socialism, we shall deem the Revolution 
anarchic rather than creative, and be very shy of dating a new 
constructive epoch from either 1789 or 1793. Lafayette, Robes- 
pierre, Napoleon, Guizot, Thiers, Gambetta—what are these but 
the names of men that have ot solved the social problem ? 
As saviours of society they have one and all failed. The down- 
ward course of France, which nothing seems capable of arrest- 
ing, is a mighty argument against the Revolution; and its in- 
terpretation of Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality, issuing in the 
Social Contract, may be left to demonstrate its own impotence, 
and to refute Jean Jacques, by the stern logic of Anarchy justi- 
fying Absolutism, and of Absolutism undermined by Anarchy. 
But the political consequences, however disastrous to princi- 
palities and powers, are as dust in the balance compared with 
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the effect of these new movements on the mind and spirit of 
man. What we have to deal with is, in truth, a new Religion, 
as Edmund Burke, with his piercing genius, at once discerned. 
For Religion cgmbines all the elements, social and individual; 
it embraces Nature, Thought, and Action; it is poetry, phil- 
osophy, practice, sublimated to the highest degree and meeting 
in a synthesis whose power touches alike the educated and the 
uneducated, and makes all things according to the pattern shown 
it on the mount—the Mount of Vision, whence the world at all 
times is governed. The ancien régime was doomed to pass away, 
and the experiments which have followed may at least result in 
some hitherto unknown species of stable equilibrium, even for 
France. But that is not the question of questions. Not to 
French Re: vlutions but to German Literature must we turn if 
we care to know what the modern world is everywhere accept- 
ing as its religious creed. And if it could be granted, as I, 
for one, am not prepared to grant, that German Thought in its 
widest extent, as Science, Criticism, History, and Speculation, has 
created the relatively truest synthesis of knowledge, it would 
follow that our allegiance is due to it, and that nothing save 
irrational dislike and prejudice will in the long run keep us 
from owning its sovereignty. What else, indeed, could? Ought 
we not to be as anxious to follow Reason as Reason is to con- 
vert us? Let us ask, then, What is the synthesis of German 
Thought, what is the religion proposed by it? 

We may describe it partly by enumerating the things which 
it denies, and pattly by dwelling on those which it affirms; or 
again, and more fruitfully, by taking a dispassionate view of the 
men who are accounted its heralds and prophets. For, rich and 
varied as is the literature of the Fatherland, there runs from end 
to end a sameness of intellectual style whereby it may be defined 
as a living spirit. Whether we study the Christian Jean Paul or 
“the great heathen” Goethe, whether we compare Luther with 
Lessing, or Kant with Hegel, or Heine with Angelus Silesius 
(and I purposely choose men of the most opposite tendencies), 
we can always distinguish the peculiar German touch, so unlike 
the English or the classic; we can recognize the atmosphere 
surrounding them, which once inhaled is never after to be mis- 
taken. During the last sixty or seventy years it has, no doubt, 
impregnated the literature and language of all civilized peoples; 
and it may be now impossible to quote any author who has not 
received a spark, as Carlyle would say, from its ‘‘ Baphometic 
fire-baptism.” Strauss has justly observed that there is no culti- 
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vated German of the present day who does not owe a part of 
his training to Goethe. In like manner we may affirm that the 
most English of Englishmen, and the most French of Frenchmen— 
that Mr. Ruskin, for example, and Victor Hugo-have been an 
influence in the nineteenth century because they have expressed 
German ideas in a speech their fellow-countrymen could under- 
stand. To attempt a demonstration of this point can be needful 
only with readers who have never looked into the German origi- 
nal texts, whence not merely our books but our daily newspapers 
have derived so much of their wisdom. 

Now, it is not simply that, as the late Mr. Arnold was wont 
to say, ‘“Germany has studied the facts” upon which any fresh 
synthesis may require to be established, but that her leading 
writers have anticipated the general conclusions, and are ready to 
dictate creeds and articles of faith as soon as the multitude cries 
out forthem. The new Religion may be learnt, and is commonly 
taken, like a disease, by mere contact with the literature that in 
a thousand unsuspected passages is full of its spirit. Not so 
much by preaching as by reading has it been spread. The en- 
thusiasm it kindles in many hearts, though deep and fervid, is 
often silent. It is a Religion whose incoming resembles a rising 
tide, and which has made a conquest of numbers who, in their 
outward course and conversation, have not betrayed themselves 
except to the initiated. Some have caught the infection while 
prosecuting severe scientific studies; others in their light reading, 
in poetry as innocent as Wordsworth’s, and in stories as pathetic 
as Paul et Virginie. To many it has come as the issue of relig- 
ious conflicts which have almost gone beyond the bounds of im- 
aginable suffering. There is no reckoning the channels through 
which its influence pierces; and as it floods the soul like waters 
in the night without warning or tumult, as it is a spirit and not 
a set of formulas, as it is a mood consequent on earnest medita- 
tion, or induced by a kind of subduing passion, we cannot 
wonder that it laughs to scorn the polemics of Clarke and Paley, 
the scholastic logic, the cut and thrust of worn-out examiners’ 
manuals, or smiles at the ignorant rudeness of disputants that 
have never known its charm. It is not, in the old meaning of 
the word, an esoteric doctrine, but an “open secret, which can- 
not be learnt like mathematics, for it has the individual, the per- 
sonal quality proper to things of the soul.” 

Two men, in modern times, I would select as imaging forth 
in their lives and writings the very genius of this new Religion— 
Baruch Spinoza and Wolfgang Goethe. Much as in some respects 
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they differ, their names must be inseparably associated in the 
calendar of its saints and sages. The saint, canonized by an ad- 
miring world, and raised aloft in his marble effigy at Amsterdam, 
is, of course, Spinoza. The sage, who did not care to be a saint, 
has been worshipped as the Shakspere of these latter days, and 
was beyond question one of the most thoughtful and exquisite 
spirits that the world has ever known. Not, therefore, without 
reason have the writings of both been studied as though forming 
the Bible of Humanity under a new Dispensation. Spinoza, with 
his grave mathematical phrase, and Goethe, who had easy and 
playful command of all the styles, betray a most strict, though 
not always obvious, affinity in their manner of thinking, and an- 
nounce the burden of man, Oxus Adami, with as strongly-marked 
an accent as ever distinguished a prophet of Israel. It remains 
to be seen, indeed, whether like him they tell of redemption and 
a Messiah. But the undoubted fact that modern culture finds 
their meaning inexhaustible and their applicableness at every turn, 
bears witness to their office and function, to Spinoza as the 
bringer-in of a new theology, and to Goethe as the Vates, the 
inspired oracle of its human, every-day significance. As regards 
the Hebrew metaphysician, he is almost officially recognized, in 
the bold words of Novalis, as the “ God-intoxicated man.” “Spi- 
noza was a penetrating genius,’ Herder has remarked; “he was 
the Theologian of Cartesianism. To such dizzy heights in the 
Empyrean of the Infinite had he soared that all particular details 
lay diminished far beneath his gaze; such and none other was his 
real Atheism.” He beheld the universe sud specie @ternitatis, or 
reasoned as though he did. But Goethe would run no risk of 
divine intoxication; his mind was essentially the artist’s; enough 
for him that the fair domain of Nature and Life was by inheri- 
tance or conquest his own. Yet he read Spinoza eagerly, and with 
a certain reverence, as one that “ geometrized divinely,” and laid 
rule and compass upon the universe. Goethe saw the human side 
of things, and chants their fading beauty, or, with a gentler mock- 
ery than Voltaire’s, portrays their disorder and imperfection, as 
in the great prose comedy (for it is nothing else) of Wilhelm 
Meister. These, however, are complementary aspects of the 
creed which he and Spinoza hold in common, that God is 
Nature in its eternal cause, and Nature is God in his manifes- 
tation or evolution along the ladder of Being. As a French critic, the 
late M. Caro, has very well observed of Goethe’s relation to the 
Jew of Amsterdam, Cvest l’esprit du systéme, moins le systeme. 
So individual a temper as Goethe’s could not repeat another 
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man’s creed without adding his own interpretation. ‘The pros- 
pect, wide and free, over the physical as the moral world,” which, 
by his own confession in Dichtung und Wahrheit, he enjoyed 
in Spinoza’s Ethics, need not imply a close acquaintance with 
his writings. Not in the relation of master and disciple were 
they to stand, but in that much more intimate connection that 
binds kindred spirits across the centuries. 

Remarkable it is that men of every shade of belief appear 
to have condemned Spinoza—especially after the posthumous pub- 
lication of his greatest work, the Ethics, in 1677—as an Atheist. 
Catholics and Protestants agreed with the brethren of his syna- 
gogue in laying him under a ban. Bossuet and Massillon, Huet 
and Fénelon, and the tolerant Leibnitz, representatives of very 
different systems and familiar with the meaning of metaphysical 
terms, denounced his opinions in no measured language. Mas- 
sillon’s eloquent outburst in his sermon, Des Doutes sur la Re- 
ligion, is most curious and instructive; but all, without excep- 
tion, cry him down for an enemy of God and a blasphemous 
upholder of sheer Materialism. It is a small thing, in compari- 
son with such grave judgments, that Voltaire disparaged and 
Bayle slandered him. Meanwhile his books are there in proof 
that he maintained an infinite, eternal Reality, which always has 
existed, unchangeable and necessary; nay, that he went further, 
and declared that the Infinite aloné exists. Moreover, the One 
Substance, though material or extended by nature, he defined 
to be likewise infinite Thought. How, then, are we to speak 
of a believer in the Eternal Mind as no believer in God? The 
answer is that Spinoza’s God is one of which, in the last resort, 
human language and human attributes can furnish no analogy 
whatever. Between the faculties of man and the nature of the 
First Cause there can be, according to this father of the Agnostics, 
no conceivable relation. ‘Would not,” he asks with biting sar- 
casm, “a triangle, if it could think, imagine that God was, in 
an eminent way, modo eminentiori, triangular? And a thinking 
circle, would it not suppose the Divine Nature to be round?” 
He passes by the Personal Deity acknowledged in all the churches 
of his time and in the Old Testament, to assert a_ self-existing 
unconscious Nature, whose modes were Extension and Thought, 
and in whose being the distinctions which seem most real to 
men have no foundation. More logical than Kant, in whose 
system, despite of his. metaphysics, the Moral Law has an objective 
validity, Spinoza does not merely pause to teach us that Evil 
is relative Good, but goes boldly on to the assertion that in 
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God neither good nor evil ¢xists at all. They are both human 
conceptions, applicable only to phenomena. I have elsewhere 
pointed out the kinship of this strange and frightful doctrine 
with that which has largely prevailed in German schools of 
mysticism, some Christian, some anti-Christian, from Meister 
Eckhart, in the fourteenth century, to Schopenhauer and Von 
Hartmann, in our own day. It is, I have said, a very precise 
denial of the teaching of St. John, “God is Light, and in him 
is no darkness at all,” for it ascribes to the Divine Nature an 
abysmal darkness, and identifies moral evil with moral good in 
the Most High. This is that secret of German Thought which 
some have desired to conceal from the world at large. It is 
the most absolute, and, in the judgment of sound logic, the only 
consistent forin of Monism, or the philosophy of Pantheism. It 
is the latest and. the most startling of dramatic unities, which 
tends, however, to fall into the worship of revolt and evil for 
their own sake,-:and from the serene indifference of Spinoza to 
lapse, as Goethe not seldom did, into admiration of the chaotic 
or Titanian deities, of Prometheus, and of Lucifer. In the sym- 
pathetic handling of such themes, whether as real or as expressive 
poetry, it is impossible not to discern the triumph of influences 
that Christianity has reckoned among its foes from the begin- 
ning, and to which it has ascribed a personality more than 
human. How narrow is the interval between glorifying the 
“secret holiness of evil” and setting up a cultus of Satan the 
Adversary? These are things to make one blanch in naming them ; 
but they are not only justified in Spinoza’s creed, they are its 
inevitable consequences, and valid if Pantheism be true. Much of 
their spirit is alive and stirring in Goethe’s Faust, but the hold 
they took upon him is still more vividly shown in the fragments 
of Titanic poetry which he left unfinished. This, therefore, is our 
justification if we speak of Spinoza’s Atheism. 

What, we may next inquire, is the relation in which Spinoza 
and Goethe, as spokesmen of modern thought, desired to stand 
towards the Christian religion? Simply indifferent they could not 
be. Even the one of them who never had been a Christian, and 
whose language when combating certain tenets of the Roman 
Church abdicates its usual serenity, has borrowed from the New 
Testament, and in particular from St. John, those beautiful sayings 
which lend to his Ethics no small part of their fascination. He 
has set up the life of Christ as realizing the perfect ideal of virtue. 
Much more did Goethe, though in a manner which lies open 
to criticism, render again in his artistic speech the human and 
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pathetic elements of the Gospel, so that, as we all know, a thinker 
of Carlyle’s genius could seem hardly to have heard of Christi- 
anity as the “ Religion of Sorrow” until he came across the parable 
in the Second Part of Wilhelm Meister. A like train of reasoning 
has persuaded many since his day to call themselves Christian, in 
spite of the change their mind has undergone towards much that 
is accounted orthodox teaching, and really is so, though they re- 
ject the supernatural order, miracles, revelation, and the Gospel 
history. Spinoza’s conception of Natura naturans implies the 
doctrine called long afterwards Evolution, which to the observant 
eye of Goethe was in so many ways familiar. Evolution, how- 
ever, demands that the new shall rise out of the old, or the old 
be transformed into the new. Hegel would tell us that the earlier 
moments must be reconciled, not abolished; summed up, not cast 
aside, in the form that succeeds to them. Is it, in truth, possible 
that any one conversant with the New Testament and the Chris- 
tian life would deliberately sink to a lower level? These men aim 
at “transcending” Christianity, not at falling beneath it. When 
they deny the anthropomorphic, as Spinoza did, they do not mean 
to affirm the bestial. Though it is said of him by a modern 
eulogist that he “did away with final causes and with God along 
with them,” it is not implied that he wished to do away with re- 
ligion, strange as the distinction may sound. Of Goethe, again, 
we know the satirical aphorism, ‘‘ He that possesses neither science 
nor art may betake himself to religion,” and how he poured con- 
tempt on Lavater’s “finding a refuge in Eternity,” while in his 
correspondence he talks of the “ fairy-tale,” the Mahrchen, “ ot 
Christ.” But all this does not hinder his admirers, and many who 
do not admire him, from perceiving as dogmatic a religion in 
his writings generally as the Christian with which he would have 
nothing to do. This newly-invented faith, we are told, is larger, 
grander, and more divinely human than the old, which, however, 
has contributed in no slight degree to its grace and beauty. 
Monism professes to contain in itself the substance of Church and 
Bible. For this, it argues, is not a Personal God revealing him- 
self in the flesh, but the conviction that Truth and Love are as 
necessary elements in the life of the world, and as much bound 
up with the framework of existence, as the law of gravitation or 
the correlation of forces. Vulgar Atheism neither seeks nor finds 
a Divine Presence in things; and of course I do not deny that 
vulgar Atheism has overrun society, or has become a stupid in- 
difference to all that lies out of the grasp of the five senses. But 
men will have religion, too, as well as art and science; they can- 
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not live without it as the years go on. And in completing this 
necessarily slight sketch of the tendencies which are working to- 
wards a religious revolution, I propose to inquire how we mus 
shape the weapons of our warfare so as to be sure that we can 
use them in battle, and not merely on parade. Christian apolo- 
gists, I often think, would do well to bear in mind the severe 
but manly words of Milton: “I cannot praise a fugitive and clois- 
tered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out 
and sees her adversary, but slinks out of the race where that im- 
mortal garland is to be run for, not without heat and dust.” 
Monism, as was long ago foretold, is the last enemy to be de- 
stroyed. Its roots lie deep in history, and its relation to the ele- 
ments of religion, natural or revealed, demands to be carefully 
searched into, be the toil and pain of the investigation as great 
as the most childlike (and, shall we say, the most indolent?) of 
devout souls may dream. 
WILLIAM BAPRY. 





SOUL AND SENSE. 


WHEN the hammer of relentless pain 
Doth break the rivets of the fleshly chain 
Which binds the spirit, 

Then she spreads her wings. 
Suffering can dim the mortal sight, 
But makes the eye of faith more bright— 
Heaven is more near it, 
Nearer all celestial things. 


And when he comes from whom the body shrinks, 
Fearing as Death, and into darkness sinks, 

Joyous the soul doth rise— 
“Tis Life! ‘tis Life!” she cries. 
: A. B, WARD. 
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"VARSITY REMINISCENCES, BY A CAMBRIDGE M.A. 


SOME eight centuries ago, when a variety of influences were 
arousing a general desire for knowledge in Western Europe, four 
French Benedictines opened a school in the littke Roman town of 
Grante-brigge, about fifty miles north of London. Scholars were 
attracted, the religious houses of the town assisted, teachers 
multiplied, and, following the custom of the age, instructors 
and pupils banded together for mutual assistance and protection, 
and formed themselves into a corporation, syndicate, or university. 
They were ruled by a chancellor, who was assisted by the 
graduates or teachers, forming the senate. These were doctors, 
who lectured on theology, law, and medicine; and masters, who 
taught the liberal arts, logic, grammar, and mathematics; they 
again were assisted by juniors or bachelors. Near two hundred 
years later the bishop of the diocese founded the College of 
Peterhouse for a society of masters, fellows, and scholars; after a 
time sovereigns, prelates, and nobles established similar houses and 
enriched them with endowments; the university also obtained 
charters, bulls, and privileges. 

Originally students entered very young and were really school- 
boys; but about two hundred years ago the present age of en- 
tering Cambridge, eighteen or nineteen, became customary. 
About the same time Aristotle’s system paled before the light ot 
Newton, Bacon, Galileo, Kepler, and other modern thinkers, and 
mathematics and natural science became the usual subjects of 
study. Then, or even earlier, it was made obligatory on under- 
graduates to belong to a college, and this restriction has only 
lately been removed. The university has of late years gained 
marvellously in efficiency, influence, and numbers; the old re- 
ligious tests have in most cases been removed, and the course 
of studies widely extended. There are now some hundreds of non- 
collegiate students, and poor men can reside for the necessary 
twenty-six weeks a year for three years, and pay all expenses, 
for £150. Of course it is far preferable to be at a college, but 
the cost would be three times as great; in fact, to be comforta- 
ble a man should have at least £200 a year, and £300 would 
be better. Medical degrees are now given, and though the 
course is five years, as against four in London, this has attracted 
great numbers. Cavendish College, for lads from sixteen years, 
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has been recently opened, and trains especially for scholastic 
work. The students here have only one private room each, as in 
an American boarding-house, and take all their meals together, 
but eighty guineas pays all their yearly bills for thirty-six weeks 
of residence. Whereas twenty years ago there were not two 
thousand undergraduates at Cambridge, the number now exceeds 
three thousand. 

Nor is the fair sex neglected. Girton College, two miles from 
town, was founded thirteen years ago; it has seventy-five sets of 
rooms, and the pension is one hundred guineas a year. Newn- 
ham, more recent and in the suburbs, is similar, and is presided 
over by a daughter of Mr. Gladstone. The lady students may 
attend university lectures and present themselves for the public 
sxaminations, and some have gained high honors. 

Moreover, the university conducts local examinations in 
various parts of England, bestowing certificates of efficiency on 
those who qualify; it also delivers courses of lectures in populous 
places, and its curriculum naturally regulates the course of study 
in a large number of schools. It is hard to estimate the full ex- 
tent of its work, direct and indirect. 

The university year is divided into three parts, the Michael- 
mas, Lent, and Easter terms. To “keep” a term an under- 
graduate must reside during two-thirds of it, thus spending half 
the year at the university, those reading for honors having the 
additional privilege of residing during two months of the long 
vacation. The great majority of entries‘are in October, and to 
take a degree (except a medical one) a residence of nine terms, 
or three years, is necessary. About nine hundred freshmen enter 
each October, and more than one-fifth of these go to Trinity. 
There are some three thousand undergraduates in the university : 
seven hundred at Trinity, perhaps half that number at John’s, 
the remainder divided between the fifteen small colleges—some of 
which, however, have two hundred students—the new Cavendish 
and Selwyn houses, and two or three hundred are non-collegiate 
students. Trinity limits its entries, or it would swamp the rest 
of the university. Men are tempted to other colleges by exhi- 
bitiens from their preparatory schools, by minor scholarships 
offered for competition by the various colleges, by special ad- 
vantages, such as Trinity Hall offers for legal, and Caius for 
medical study, and many men go naturally to the college ot 
their father or tutor. A great deal of pecuniary assistance may 
be obtained by clever men, sometimes more than sufficient to 
meet all their expenses. We knew three brothers, all of whom 
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took very high honors at Cambridge, and two of them at Ox- 
ford as well. They each got about £300 a year one way and 
another, a school exhibition held by one of them being worth 
#80 a year for four years and £180 for the fifth. College 
scholarships are sometimes worth £100 a year. The pick of 
the young graduates are elected to fill vacancies as they occur 
on the lists of fellows. There are three hundred and fifty. fel- 
lowships at the seventeen colleges. A fellowship is worth £200 
or £300 a year, besides college rooms, commons, and other 
advantages should the fellow reside at the university. In this 
case he usually holds some college appointment, for which he 
receives a salary, as tutor, lecturer, bursar, etc. Fellows orig- 
inally were college officers, chiefly teachers, therefore until re- 
cently they vacated’ their fellowships on marriage or on gaining 
an independent income; but now the alternative (almost always 
chosen) is given at most colleges of retaining the fellowship for 
ten years from graduating as Master of Arts (which is done 
simply by paying certain fees three years after the degree ot 
Bachelor of Arts is taken) with no restriction, 

The time which a fellow spends at the university as a col- 
lege or university official does not reckon for this purpose, the 
object being to keep as many in the place as possible. In the 
old days the greater part of the fellows had to be ordained, 
suited or no—to “swallow the bitter pill-of orders,” as some of these 
victims of an evil tradition termed it—but in most cases this 
restriction has now been: abolished. A number of livings are in 
the gift of the colleges, and these the fellows confer on their 
noble selves in order of seniority. Consequently, in the old days 
men would idle their best years in college, eating their hearts 
out waiting for a good living, the lady of their choice the while 
losing her youth and spirits in joyless expectancy. Then at 
length the grizzled sexagenarian would marry, and, in his de- 
clining days assume the untried vé/e of Benedick and parson 
with indifferent success. There is a lovely lime-tree avenue at 
the back of Trinity, through which, some miles distant, the spire 
of a church may be descried. This used to be called the type of 
the life of a college don: a long, dreary way with a church at 
the end. Now a brighter day has dawned for the ¢/cte of the 
university; the young dons who remain, not constrained to be- 
come churchmen or remain celibates, often make comfortable in- 
comes and establish themselves happily, though it is whispered 
that a rivalry in houses, dinners, and display has set in. For 
the fellow who declines to reside, but goes up to London to 
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practise at the bar or enter on some other career, a few hun- 
dreds a year for a dozen years tides him over the period of 
waiting when briefs are few and profits slender; it certainly is 
an ample prize for proficiency in scholarship. In selecting a 
college clever youths look out for one where there are fellow- 
ships vacant, for, if possible, vacancies are filled by members of 
the college. 

A fellowship gives a title to holy orders in the Church of 
England, other candidates having to take a curacy to obtain a 
title. The fellow who seeks orders must present to the Bishop 
of Ely a letter from the other fellows of his college stating that 
he is a fit and proper person for the clerical office. There was 
a clever young don at Cambridge some score of years ago who 
had for years studied theology at Miinich under Dr. von D6l- 
linger, professor of theology there. As some difficulty arose 
about the letters of orders, this young fellow’s compeers suspect- 
ing his theological opinions, the bishop refused to ordain him. 
A Hibernian divine, meeting the rejected applicant, rallied him 
on his woful aspect. ‘Sure, they haven’t treated ye worse than 
the holy Apostle St. Paul.” ‘How do you make that out, doc- 
tor? St. Paul was never served as I have been,” was the re- 
joinder. “Why, isn’t it written in the holy Scriptures, ‘Then they 
that should have examined him departed from him, and the chiet 
captain would have nothing to do with him when he knew that he 
was a Roman’”; with which consolation he was fain to rest content. 

Freshmen come up in October, a week or two before the 
other men. If they are lucky enough to obtain rooms in college 
they have to furnish them, but ordinarily they must go into licensed 
lodgings at first. It is usual to take as much of the outgoing 
man’s furniture at a valuation as is found useful. The flat, square 
cap or “mortar-board”” must be bought, and the gown of dark 
blue or black, which varies slightly in pattern for the different 
colleges. Some freshmen think it good form to smash their mor- 
tar-board, and rend their gown to remove the freshness of their 
appearance. These badges of university membership must be 
worn at lectures, chapel (except on surplice days), hall, the 
whole of Sundays, and after dark. The university police are 
M. A.’s styled proctors, who prowl about at night attended by 
two “bull dogs” or retainers, one of whom carries the university 
statutes bound in oak and brass, suspended by a chain. Should 
the proctor catch a gownless undergraduate (and chase is given 
if necessary), he asks his name and college, and summons him to 
appear for punishment—z.e., a fine—next day. 
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The college daily routine commences with chapel at 7 or 
7:30, and there is evening chapel at 4:30, before 5 o’clock hall 
(dinner). Freshmen attend one chapel daily, and both on Sun- 
day; as they advance in standing easier demands are made on 
their devotion. Prayers are read by the chaplain, and lessons by 
the scholars, in turn. On Sundays, saints’ days and their eves, 
surplices are worn instead of gowns, and it is a fine sight on 
Sunday evenings at Trinity to see some seven or eight hundred 
men in surplices. One has heard stories about the man who 
concealed a bottle of sherry cobbler under his surplice and duly 
provided himself with straws; the gurgling sounds produced 
when (during the Litany) he got down to the ice puzzling his 
neighbors not a little. Another man lost his wager to appear in 
chapel in two garments only, it being held that a surplice and a 
pair of boots were three things. The services at King’s and 
Trinity are equal to those of cathedrals; they have schools for 
the choristers, and the lay clerks are well paid; the ante-chapel 
at King’s is open to all comers. Other chapels have services 
more or less ornate, but-in one or two of music there is none. 
‘It was rather difficult to induce some of the old-fashioned 
masters, who had not music in their souls, to allow organs stand- 
-ing-room in their chapels. A trembling deputation of musical 
students presented themselves before such an unwilling dignitary : 
“May we sing the Te Deum in chapel, sir?” “Yes,” he re- 
plied, “you may sing the We praise Thee.” ‘“ And may we 
sing the Benedicite?” they added. ‘“ Well, yes; you may sing, 
Oh, all ye.” “And may we add the Benedictus?” said they, 
waxing confident. ‘Very well,’ replied the drowsy master, “I 
don’t mind letting you sing the Blessed be.” Breakfast, as a 
rule, is a moderate repast in college; the bed-maker or the gyp 
(man-servant) brings the commons of roll and butter (the latter is 
sold by the yard at Cambridge, and served in inches), and the 
student makes his coffee and boils his eggs at his own fire, and 
speedily despatches the meal, perhaps assisted by his next-door 
neighbor. But on Sundays and Saturdays, when there are no 
lectures, a glorious spread is often laid for a dozen or more 
guests; cold salmon, game pies, cutlets, turkeys, every luxury of 
the season appears—it gives one indigestion to recall it—and in 
the centre of the board is a huge silver claret cup filled to the 
brim and requiring some physical power to wield. 

Courses of lectures are arranged for the forenoon; lecture 
takes an hour, and one, two, or even three have to be kept 
daily, freshmen, of course, being especially victimized. Lectures 
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are really classes, and sometimes they do a tale (of vacant pates) 
unfold. But men who read for honors usually supplement college 
lectures by private tuition, going to the tutor for an hour every 
other day.. The tutor groups his pupils into suitable classes, and in 
the case of mathematics, the leading “Tripos” (from the stool 
on which the disputants originally sat) at Cambridge gives a 
problem paper to all his men once a week. One tutor had 
eighty pupils, each paying £36 a year, so he lectured to some 
purpose. The Poll men (o/ zoAAon), after three or four terms’ 
residence, are examined in the Senate House for the first time 
by the university; this is the previous examination, or “ Little 
Go.” Honor men have also to pass it, but with some addi- 
tions. No great demand is made on the mental powers, yet 
most of the men used to “be ploughed,” probably because 
they despised the whole thing and made no preparation A 
Greek gospel, a Latin and a Greek classic, a little grammar, 
Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, and a smattering of Euclid, 
arithmetic, and algebra, would not seem very trying. Yet this 
modicum of mathematics sometimes discomfits leading classical 
men. At one time so did mathematics tyrannize at Cambridge 
that a man could not compete for classical honors unless he 
had first taken honors in mathematics. Thus an eminent mod- 
ern linguist, who knew thirty living tongues, and was, of course, 
master of the classics, had to content himself with a mere 
poll degree because of his abhorrence for or inability to manipu- 
late the wily X, and had not an American university confer- 
red on him the distinction, he would never have received a 
doctor’s degree. Those bigoted old days are happily long past. 
As to Paley, we used to work it up from catechisms, and 
there were doggerel rhymes, blank verses (save the mark!), 
and other vile mnemonical aids. Thus the characteristic features of 
Christ’s teachings were suggested by something beginning, ‘“ Mo- 
ther and Thy brethren, fishers, paps, meat, do the will of,” and 


a verse ending, 
‘“*No humbug or quibbles 
Like the Jews, the old divils.” 


The sequence of St. Paul’s journeys was remembered by the 
following rigmarole, which, however, scans: ‘ Ant—Ant—Icon- 
ium — Lystra— Derbe et Jerusalem — Phrygia — Phil— A — A— 
Thes—Ber— Athens—Cor—Ephes—Jerusalem.” These methods 
have yet to receive the imprimatur of the university. A descendant 
of the author of the Evidences could not refrain from writing 
“Tales of my grandfather” at the head of his paper; a lynx- 
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eyed examiner spied out the legend, and not having sufficient 
‘sunshine in his mental composition to be short-sighted for the 
nonce, ‘‘plucked” the irreverent undergraduate forthwith. 

At the end of their second year the Poll men undergo an- 
other examination, similar to, but severer than, the Little Go. 
Their third year they devote to whichever they select out of the 
following subjects: theology, logic, political economy, law, history, 
chemistry, geology, botany, zodlogy, mechanics, music. There are 
university professors to instruct in these subjects, and excellent 
museums and laboratories. After the Little Go honor men have 
no examination until their ninth term, when they undergo the 
final test by which they are classed. The leading triposes are 
mathematics, founded more than one hundred years ago, and 
classics, established in 1824. A hundred men, more or less, 
graduate annually in each of these triposes; they are arranged in 
three classes, those in mathematics being known as wranglers, 
senior optimes, and junior optimes. Law is also a favorite tripos, 
and in our day the head place in law was secured by an Ameri- 
can. The natural and mioral science triposes were established in 
1851, theology in 1874, and history and the Semitic and Indian 
languages the next year. A number of valuable money prizes 
and medals are given for proficiency in a great variety of sub- 
jects, but the man whose prize Greek essay took the splendid 
chancellor’s gold medal showed that he possessed less taste than 
learning by setting it in a lady’s waist-belt, and bestowing it 
upon his inamorata. Honor men usually read hard from six to 
eight hours a day, or even more, but a man who has been well 
taught at school need not fatigue himself over-much to take a 
pass degree. 

Some men come up to the university for a year, not to study, 
but to rub off the school-boy before joining their regiment or set- 
tling down to the life of a country squire; but these are excep- 
tions. For a man not plagued by the desire of university dis- 
tinctions, and with a sufficiency of means, three years may be 
spent at Cambridge very pleasantly, and not without profit. He 
is pretty much his own master, yet not absolutely without con- 
trol; he knows a great variety of men of his own age, for the 
most part gentlemen, and the spirit of the place condemns any- 
thing mean, dishonorable, or priggish. We cannot help regretting 
the absence of the true religion, but must admit much natural 
virtue. There is not much harm amongst the undergraduates, but 
plenty of life. Years ago poor Gray, the poet, was tormented by 
his comrades. Timorous ot fire, he placed iron bars at his win- 
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dows (which may still be seen) and provided a rope ladder. 
Aroused one night by the cry of fire, he adjusted his escape and 
hurried down the precious contrivance in his night attire to fall 
souse into the tub of water placed ready for his reception; the 
poor creature migrated forthwith to a quieter college. We remem- 
ber a nocturnal raid on the rooms of a harmless (and useless) 
little man with more pelf than brain, whose sole delight was in 
ecclesiastical ceremonies and adornments. To him a chasuble pre- 
sented greater attractions than a silver racing-cup, and a Gregor- 
ian chant than a drinking-song. His rooms were gorgeously 
furnished; there were two harmoniums, and he delighted to enter- 
tain his friends of similar tastes at a vecherché dinner with a rich 
display of cut glass and choice wines, which discussed, vested in 
surplices, the host and guests would chant Compline in the ora- 
tory contrived out of a spare room. A man who keeps aloof 
from his fellows can hardly be popular; so after one of his 
“wines” this youth’s rooms were invaded, and table, mirrors, 
cabinets, and altars converted into a shapeless pile of rubbish—a 
pretty broad hint to the owner to betake himself elsewhere. This 
suggests that the High-Church party was ecclesiastically the ag- 
gressive one in our day. A certain deacon, one Brother (or Father) 
Ignatius, established himself somewhere at the head of a handful of 
disciples, who adopted the dress of Benedictine monks, concluding 
that as they looked like it, monks they must be. One day an appari- 
tion in robe, shaven skull, and sandals visited the university, learned 
who were those men most likely to assist him, and begged from col- 
lege to college for the English order of St. Benedict, receiving money 
here, luncheon there, and many other benefits, none of which came 
amiss to him; and it was agreed by the faithful that if all the 
order had appetites of the same character as their delegate it was 
no marvel that they needed extra funds. The monk called on 
the arch-priest of the High-Church party, a burly divine scaling 
three hundred pounds, prostrated himself, and devoutly begged his 
blessing, a request so novel that the worthy man was thoroughly 
nonplused. Grasping the monk by the hand, he wrung it 
warmly, saying, “ Welcome to Cambridge, sir; glad to see you.” 
There was dismay among the faithful when it transpired that 
they had been fleeced by the enemy, the shaveling having been 
none other than a swell nobleman from London, who found ex- 
perimentizing on the pious of Cambridge equally profitable and 
less risky than filching watches in Regent Street. 

Heads of houses are mostly dignified old gentlemen mixing 
little in college affairs. Sometimes an error in election is made; 
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instance the case of one heavy old dullard, who plodded on and 
on continuously, as such incubi have a way of doing, a burden 
and a drag to his college. He used to ‘entertain the under- 
graduates at “‘perpendiculars,” so termed because one was ex- 
pected to remain standing. Is it a compliment to men of twenty 
to be invited by the master to his drawing-room, there to group 
themselves awefully round the guests he has dined, to be intro- 
duced to, or snubbed by, unattractive dowagers and blue-stockings, 
finally kept at bay by the tutor till these worthies have partaken 
of some light refreshment in the gallery and departed, and then 
admitted to consume a jelly and discuss a glass of Madeira, out 
of a clean glass if, perchance, one is to be found? The master 
at this point used to approach each undergraduate and display 
his hospitality by putting to him three well-seasoned questions, 
recalling Artemus Ward’s experience as census-taker; they ran 
as follows: ‘“ Hev yer heerd from yer father?” “Do they guv 
yer problems at lectur’?” ‘ Do yer attend lectur’ reg’lar?” This 
inquisition completed, the doxhomme passed on to inflict it on 
the next victim. Far more appreciated was another master, a 
very aged and infirm man. Some of his undergrads, on dissi- 
pation bent and heedless of the flight of the enemy, in the small 
hours essayed to enter college by scaling some formidable re- 
volving spikes surmounting a wall. One of the men becoming 
entangled, was caught by the porter, and the party was sum- 
moned to the lodge. ‘Young men,” said the master, “I’m 
ashamed of you; you bring discredit on the college; in my 
young days we used to put saddles oa the spikes.” “Carpe 
diem,” “Dum vivimus vivamus,’ or some such phrase must 
have been the old gentleman’s motto, and, truth to tell, there 
are worse. Of similar sentiments was the father of a greenhorn, 
who remonstrated with the authorities for confining his son to 
college on the evening of the fifth of November, and not per- 
mitting him to sally forth and combat with Town like a man, and 
it was a moot point whether of the pair pater or filius was the 
greater idiot. On the last night of his first term the hopeful son 
was humored to the top of his bent. His friends mixed for his 
delectation what they termed milk-punch, a vile compound con- 
cocted by pouring the contents of decanters, milk jugs, and spirit 
bottles into a bowl, and under the influence of this abomination 
they eventually bore him to bed. Waking some hours after, he 
beheld a friend with anxious countenance, who asked him if he 
was ready. “Ready for what?” was the reply. ‘Don’t you 
know how you insulted Thomson last night?” “I’ve no sort ofa 
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remembrance of it,” was the amazed reply. ‘Well, that’s what 
comes of too much milk-punch; but never mind, I’ve arranged it 
all, and you may use my pistols, hair-triggers and perfect daisies. 
I'll order a fly when the gates open, and the meeting will be 
some way out near the Newmarket road.” So the poor fellow, 
disconsolate with remorse, apprehension, and the effects of milk- 
punch, ruefully seated himself at his desk and penned a farewell 
to his parent, to be delivered should the rencontre prove un- 
fortunate for him. His second then drove him off through the 
darkness and fog of a December morning, and deposited him in 
the field of combat, an oozy, rush-grown marsh in the fens; he 
then told his principal to wait while he went to make final ar- 
rangements with the other party in the next field, whence, of. 
course, he never returned. How the would-be combatant 
wandered, deserted, cold, and mortified, in the meadows; how he 
eventually found a rustic, then a conveyance, and finally returned 
to Cambridge to find that his persecutors had all gone down for 
the vacation, it is sad to contemplate; so he gained his knowl- 
edge of life. 

The Town and Gown row is a time-honored institution, at 
least five hundred years old; it is to be feared, however, that it has 
now become a memory of the past, and as Town and ’Varsity 
are natural allies, nothing but resolute cofservatism and the love 
of fight could account for its long existence. These rows were 
sometimes acute, and in our fathers’ days a certain undergraduate 
was taken down a court and there slain with a spade; the 
Christ’s men hurled beer-bottles from their college roof onto the 
heads of the mob with much effect, and the vice-chancellor with 
difficulty restored order, confining the men to their colleges after 
dusk, and threatening to send the whole university down. But 
the writer’s experiences were of comedy rather than of gory 
tragedy. On the night of the fifth of November, the day sacred 
to Town and Gown mills and Guy Fawkes celebrations, some of 
us were talking in a man’s rooms when appeared the pet of the 
college, only seventeen, and a sprightly Irishman, the former with 
his jaw dislocated and the other with one eye bunged up and 
black as Erebus from the stroke of a stone in a stocking. He 
asked for a Fides Achates to accompany him to his brother at 
Caius (a medical student), that the damaged optic might be 
tended. Smelling the battle afar off, to pitch on one’s gown and 
accompany him was an impulse. By retired lanes and shady 
passages the medico’s rooms were gained, but he was elsewhere, 
no doubt in the streets nobly providing cases for the hospital. 

VOL, XLIX.—47 
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So we sought another doctor, and falling in with a friendly party 
of gownsmen, who were keeping five times their number at 
bay, gained our destination, stones whizzing round our ears and 
a charge ex masse evidently impending. At length, our pockets 
full of liniments and cordials, we bent our steps towards college, 
the roar of the fight behind us, we conversing on peaceful 
themes. Suddenly we were closed in by a dozen hulking fel- 
lows of sinister aspect, and nothing remained but to pull one’s 
self together and die game, for Town has no mercy. But Erin’s 
ready wit effected our salvation, for our Irishman accosted the 
leader, vowed he loved a little fun as much as any, but had had 
enough for once, and removing his bandage, displayed his wound; 
with many a big, big D (and B) the captain vowed we had had 
enough, and ordered that we should pass. 

A friend who lodged at a butcher's, hearing a row in the street, 
looked out and beheld a mob unmercifully pounding a solitary 
Magdalen man; as in duty bound, he rushed to the rescue and 
liberated the victim, drawing down on himself thereby the con- 
centrated fury of the roughs. Overpowered, he retreated to his 
rooms, and from his steaming kettle anointed his assailants. This 
evoked divers shrieks, but failed to disperse the crowd, so he 
emptied the coal-scuttle onto their heads—a false move, as it 
provided them with missiles. The landlord, an ex-bruiser, became 
interested on hearing his windows .smashing, and sallying forth, 
soon stretched. half the storming party on their backs in the road- 
way, and the rest sought safety in ignominious flight. Little real 
harm was done; a Corpus man was knocked silly, but revived 
next morning, and all were in condition for the second innings, 
which used to take place on the gth. 

_ Could Gown now fight as it did, even were it permitted? Two 
years ago, when revisiting old haunts, we saw with wonderment 
every third undergrad bedecked with pince-nez or spectacles; eye- 
glasses would surely fare ill in a fistic encounter. We lately 
watched the start of the Oxford and Cambridge boat-race at Put- 
ney, and heard a bargee thus bespeak two or three bespectacled 
oarsmen in the Oxford boat: ‘Take off! them barnacles, guv’nors; 
you can row without them, and it don’t look manly, anyways.” 
We are grown very scientific, and very broad-minded, and very 
self-satisfied. Question for the Little Go: Will our competitive 
examination system, produce a fresh crop of Waterloo and Trafalgar 
heroes ? 

There was plenty of hard study, but also fun galore, at the 
’Varsity; many cared for little else, and, at any rate, they placed 
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three jolly years to the credit side of the ledger. Every one 
subscribed to his college boat-club whether he rowed or not, and 
most used as ordinary head-dress its distinctive straw hat and 
ribbon. Crews for the various eights for next day were made up 
by the captains after hall, and the different boats’ crews, with 
hour of starting, were posted, with other notices, on the hall door 
or screens. Of an afternoon the streets were gay with oarsmen 
in flannels going to or from their boat-houses, the scarlet jacket of 
the Lady Margaret (the Johnian boat-club), and the equally showy 
magenta of Corpus and Emmanuel, being notably conspicuous. 
Queen’s was verdant in green and gold, King’s displayed purple, 
and Downing brown; but nothing looked better than the quiet 
white of Jesus, Third Trinity, or Trinity Hall, a simple binding in 
their honorable colors alone distinguishing them. Then there was 
the “Ancient Mariners,” an eight composed of graduates, and 
often did we admire the stalwart figure of Henry Fawcett, the 
late postmaster-general, giving the stroke to this crew, showing 
that the mischance which had deprived him of sight was power- 
less to destroy in him the zest for life. In the October term 
freshmen were coached in rowing, and towards its close the “trial 
eights’ was rowed on the Ouse at Ely, seventeen miles off, where 
the straight, broad river provided a suitable course on which to 
test. promising young oars and guide the authorities in filling 
vacant seats in the university boat, to contend with Oxford on 
the Thames at Easter. 

Oh! the memories that come thronging back. There was the 
old schoolfellow at Pembroke, his sideboard groaning beneath a 
long array of racing-cups, that for the jump of twenty-three feet 
seven inches specially demanding notice. Then the ’Varsity cox, 
who steered the boat three different times, and when he came up 
only weighed seventy pounds. On asking the bed-maker for his 
set of rooms, she only jeered at him, telling him to return to 
school and come back in four or five years’ time; yet he gained 
distinction all his own, though the violent language he addressed 
to his crew would not have been tolerated in a less accomplished 
helmsman. It saddens one to dwell on these themes, when each 
memory recalls a dozen others; the world was young, at least 
for us, in those days, and its evil and hardnesses hardly known. 
And so we will conclude. Why continue to evoke the ghosts 
of the past, which only 


‘Reminds me of departed joys, 
Departed never to return” ? 
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But haply those placid years, passed with true comrades and kindly 
seniors, and overshadowed by the noble memories of the place, 
have had an influence for good on some of us that we hardly 
suspect, and thus have helped forward the accomplishment of the 
generous intentions of the founders, whose memories will ever be 
green so long as the monuments their piety has reared shall 
continue. . CHARLES E. Hopson. 





CLUES TO ANCIENT AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


THE late activity of a clique of sophists intent on belittling 
the grandeur of the ancient Central American civilization has 
had one good effect, to revive the interest of scholars in that sub- 
ject. The attempt, however, to ignore the mute evidence of the 
most imposing ruins on the new continent, and to belie the thou- 
sands of eye-witnesses among conquerers and colonists, upon 
whose testimony that civilization has for over three centuries 
stood unquestioned among us, is manifestly biased and hasty, as 
Hubert H. Bancroft so ably demonstrates in his Early American 
Chroniclers, sustained by the overwhelming array of evidence 
massed within his ative Races, the recognized standard work on 
Western and Central American aborigines. I here propose mere- 
ly to point out some overlooked or neglected principles and 
qualities in the architectural relics, which may assist both to re- 
fute the new chimerical theory and to encourage wider investiga- 
tions in a field so full of still unsolved mysteries. 

Many students have no doubt been guided by the verdict of 
the learned Rau on Palenquean art, forgetting that Palenque pre- 
sents only one among a number of types. Others may have 
been puzzled by the contradictory expressions of travellers, say 
to Mitla—presenting one more distinct type—here in ecstasy 
over the beauty and variety of facade frets, there sneering at 
poverty and monotony. Both sides were here in the wrong, the 
one in gazing only at details, the other in casting a prejudiced 
glance at the ensemble. I well understand, with Humboldt, that 
appreciation need not be wasted on mere rhythmic repetition of 
form, but there is room for great possibilities when the designs 
are rich and varied. Masters occasionally make hasty or one- 
sided statements. Great was my surprise on beholding in the 
chief gallery at Venice a certain picture, extolled by Ruskin as 
one of the greatest masterpieces, but whose glaringly crude draw- 
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ing is there a standing source for ridicule of fitful or dreamy 
judgment. 

Limited space forbids more than brief comments on the most sa- 
lient points, such as the grade of excellence in ruins; main features; 
principles underlying the construction of pyramids and dwellings; 
climatic influence on custom, and consequently on the character of 
buildings; religious, intertribal, and foreign influences; the pre- 
dominating tone in sculpture; rhythm, asymmetry, and symbolism. 

The first aspect of American ruins gives the impression not 
so much that they are cyclopean, according to Viollet le Duc, as 
ponderous; for the true cyclopean form is not common here. 
But, while the term applies to monuments all over the continent, 
there is a vast difference in grade between those of the temperate 
north and those of the semi-tropic zone; between the -rude 
mounds of the roaming tribes, and the finished pyramids of the 
southern settled nations, surmounted by artistic palaces. Archi- 
tectural remains of the highest type are concentrated around the 
Usumasinta. Thence they spread in somewhat varying though 
cognate form northward to the Mexican lakes and southward into 
Guatemala, beyond which they dwindle, in Nicaragua, on one 
side, to irregular mounds of unhewn s.one, in Zacatecas, on the 
other, to plain structures with undecorated fagades. Still further 
they decline, in New Mexico, to common adobe blocks and rude 
cliff dwellings fashioned by pure necessity, and beyond these to 
mere earthen mounds. This comparison alone might suffice to 
point the vast difference between the cultured Mayas and the 
savage hunting tribes, whom the new theory seeks to place on 
a level. The Nahuas and Mayas rise above the rank of barbar- 
ians by virtue of their advanced political, urban and class organ- 
ization, their councils and academies for the development of 
oratory, poetry, music, and other arts, their astronomic attain- 
ments, their picture-writing, which had entered the phonetic stage 
and served to keep historic records, with designation of names 
and abstract words—a crowning stamp of culture. 

The pyramid, the most striking feature of Maya architecture, 
departs frequently from the purely artificial structure of cut stone,, 
with more or less rubble filling, to avail itself of cut and faced 
hills. In order to better understand the rvaison-d’étre thereof, it 
is less needful to assume that it differed from the Egyptian, or the 
more similar Chaldean, in lacking such main features of the Nile 
type as the monumental stamp and astronomic construction. We 
have primarily to recognize that it was the general custom in 
civilized America to found buildings on artificial elevations. This 
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suffices to explain why the pyramid here was truncated, oft irreg- 
ular, and so forth. It was truncated to support edifices. The 
pointed, and probably monumental, pyramid is a rare exception, 
as at Ococingo. Irregularity of form is occasionally due to the 
slope of the ground, as instanced by the Governor's structure at 
Uxmal. At Copan the side fronting on the river is vertical, the 
others sloping. As a rule the character of the summit edifice and 
the builder's taste determined the shape, in steepness, stages, 
angularity, height, and so forth. Steepness was undoubtedly con- 
sidered for strategic purposes, since pyramids presented admirable 
advantages for defence during the frequent wars. Those at Mexico 
and Cholula were the scenes of many a struggle between Spanish 
conquerors and natives. The Dwarfs pyramid at Uxmal was so 
steep as to be difficult to descend, observes Bishop Landa. At 
Copan and at Centla, in Vera Cruz, the latter a fortress, some 
sides were steeper than others. Klemm gives such importance to 
the military aspect as to assume that the structures originated in 
the defensive earthworks cast up round camps; but this is ques- 
tionable in view of the above fundamental idea. Yucatan affected 
the step form, or pyramids in retreating stages, usually three or 
four; Palenque adhered to the regular slope, while the Nahuas 
indulged in several varieties. The terrace form suited the tem- 
ples, since it afforded the people below a view from all sides of the 
impressive processions when winding~ their way up. At Papantla 
sloping and perpendicular outlines are combined in the seven 
different stages. At Guiengola we find a perpendicular base taper- 
ing to a dome. At Tulom, and frequently in Vera Cruz, lines 
strive for the perpendicular, and finally, at Mitla and Xochimilco, 
they pass to the other extreme, to inverted pyramids, with bases 
narrower than the upper parts. The rectangular parallelogram 
predominates, less frequently in square form; yet rounded corners 
and other departures are not uncommon. The rank of the owner, 
together with the character of the summit structure, must be re- 
garded as the chief factors in determining the height of the 
pyramid, palaces being the most elevated among civil buildings, 
and temples rising as a rule above surrounding edifices, to em- 
phasize divine and religious supremacy. The higher pyramids 
range between eighty and one hundred feet, as at Uxmal, Tical, 
Xcoch, and Copan; yet the triple terrace structure at Utatlan is 
placed at a hundred and twenty feet, and Nohpat’s sloping mound 
at one hundred and fifty feet. The same factor, together with the 
terrace form, assisted to determine the position of the stairway. 
At temples we find the ascent usually on the west, so that wor- 
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shippers might face both the sanctuary and the rising sun, which 
occupied so prominent a part in the cult. At Mexico the ascent 
was broken at each terrace, so that the procession of chanting 
priests had to pass entirely round the pyramid to gain each suc- 
ceeding flight. The pyramid served likewise for tombs, partic- 
ularly at Teotihuacan; the king, as high-priest, and perhaps 
other personages, being allowed to rest in the shadow of divinity. 
The great pyramid at Palenque, and certain others, contained 
chambers and galleries, which may have been used for dungeons 
or treasure vaults. The valuables deposited with the dead were 
no less potent than fanaticism and desire for ready building mater- 
ial, among the conquerors, in prompting the demolition of so many 
pyramids known only to tradition, notably that of Tenochtitlan. 

The political and ecclesiastical despotism indicated by the erec- 
tion of such huge structures may be traced also in the form and 
location of cities, for which pyramids were centres. Among 
Mayas and Nahuas, Quichés or Aztecs, their foundation is ever 
connected with divine oracles. Yet sagacious foresight was re- 
quired to render palatable and respected the paramount religious 
dictum. Thus we find Mexico planted midst the waters, for rea- 
sons not unlike those governing the Venetian founders; Misteca- 
pan within the sheltering fold of ranges; Yucatec cities in close 
proximity to assuaging cenotes, and elsewhere with a view to 
command a fertile soil and dense population. The last two factors 
served here, as in Egypt, both to originate and perpetuate despot- 
ism in the call for organized direction of ignorant masses. The 
religious influence is affirmed by the existence of a number of 
holy centres, at Cholula, at Palenque, in Nicaragua, and elsewhere. 
Many of the ruins on the Usumasinta, and east and south of it, 
are utterly devoid of warlike relics, in implements or decorations, 
and in Yucatan strategic features seem to have been little studied 
by city founders. The only walled town appears to be Tulom. 
Orientation is observable in connection with most temples, but 
beyond that it is so inexact as to be questionable. As regards 
intertribal influence, trade served widely to pioneer military sway 
as well as peaceful intercourse, with marked effect on art and 
manners. We know from their traditions and picture records that 
the Aztecs penetrated far to the south, and Nicaraguan hiero- 
glyphics and figures certainly abound with unmistakable Nahua 
types. Impressions on-and by intermediate nations can, therefore, 
be confidently traced in existing ruins, despite the restrictions on 
form imposed by conservative powers. 

That transoceanic influence has left its mark is not improb- 
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able. Traditions of foreign visitors existed in different quarters ; 
bearded faces are found among sculptured figures; traffic seems to 
have been carried on between northwestern Alaska and the op- 
posite Asiatic land; numerous instances are recorded within mod- 
ern times of vessels having drifted across from Asia, to assist in 
maintaining the claim by French and American writers in behalf 
of an early Chinese expedition to the Pacific shores of America; 
clearer than this is the discovery of the northeast coast by the 
Northmen. These indications of extraneous intercourse are too 
feeble, however, to permit the assumption of any marked effect 
therefrom. The civi'ization here may safely be termed autoch- 
thonic in its unfolding the more so as the northeast and _north- 
west coasts, which fell mcre directly under such foreign influence, 
show little or no trace thereof. The natural conditions, environ- 
ment, which mould development, were here exceedingly powerful, 
be it remembered, as evident in the great longitudinal expanse of 
the continent and the abrupt rise of plateaux, with the conse- 
quent variety in climate and geology, and the compulsory meri- 
ditional trend of civilizing traffic not merely along similar latitudi- 
nal lines; and herein les a vast fund for observations on the 
origin as well as development of American culture, into which I 
at one time dipped with much profit. 

The arch ranks perhaps next to the pyramid as a striking 
feature, both on account of its wide use and its peculiar form. 
The ceilings of existing stone buildings, notably among the Mayas, 
are nearly all vaulted to sustain the permanent roof. True, the 
arch belongs to the overlapping grade, but even the Greeks did 
not pass that stage. The greater the. superimposed weight the 
more acute is the arch, and at Xul is a room wherein the walls 
actually meet at the soffit. In Yucatan the overlapping edges of 
the stones are bevelled.» as to present a straight slope, like that 
at Tiryns, near Mycene. At Palenque we find the stones arranged 
and rounded to form trefoii and cinque-foil arches and niches, ce- 
ment replacing bevelling for even surfaces. At Lorillard and Labua 
are gateways and apertures the archivolt of which resembles the 
Egypto-Arabic and Persian, or turns to 4 convex shape. These 
variations indicate a groping approach toward the true arch. Thus, 
at the Bird-house of Uxmal is an arch in which the stones in- 
cline more and more to the vertical as the sides approach, yet 
without uniting at a keystone. The upper interior corner of the 
more vertical stones is cut out, in elbow-shape, for obtaining a 
better hold on the superincumbent mass, At Metlaltoyuca, Vera 
Cruz, are mounds faced with stones in regular arch form, but 
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they were evidently not intended to be self-supporting. Somewhat 
similar facings are found at Xochicalco and elsewhere, in connec- 
tion with tombs and reservoirs, some of the latter supplied by 
imposing aqueducts stretching for miles over the rolling country. 
In the Tehuantepec district is a bridge arch of two curved slabs 
meeting at its centre, and at Huejutla is a triangular bridge span 
of vertical stones, which may in truth be termed a keystone arch. 
Its antiquity is questioned, however. These several instances give 
promise that the complemental step would soon have been taken. 

The heavy arch construction points here to the shell wall with 
filling, or the ashlar-faced rubble mass, a stage which the Ro- 
mans did not attain for several centuries. The-Aryan dry ma- 
sonry is not uncommon, with remarkably close laying, and there 
are traces of the timber type; still, the mortar method prevails, 
and of an excellence which betokens long and observing practice. 
Plaster varies in quality according to its use for fine or rough 
surfaces. The transportation of huge stones requires investigation 
here as in Egypt; likewise the flint and other implements with 
which they were so readily fashioned and on so large a scale. At 
Copan and other places, richer than Yucatan in timber, the substitu- 
tion of perishable beams for arches has been the cause of wide decay. 

The rarity of buildings in more than one real story may be 
due partly to seismic disturbances, which were so common on 
the west coast, at least, although the prevailing outdoor life and 
other customs must have wielded a stronger influence. A real 
two-story structure exists at Tulom, and the Mayan Tower stands 
in evidence. Nevertheless, the Nahuas had gained a step on the 
older Central American architects, for in Mexico such buildings 
were less uncommon. The Maya stories are properly in receding 
form, the upper story resting on a solid base to the rear of the 
lower, as illustrated in particular by the use of terraced hill-slopes 
for such bases. At Yacha Lake is a five-story edifice of this 
class. The stairway is naturally outside. Kabah has a daringly 
isolated perron of overlapping stones, with a clear triangular 
space beneath. Chichen boasts of a winding flight. Inside stair- 
ways do exist, however, also among the Mayas, as in the three- 
story house at Lapphak. 

The preceding paragraph touches upon the climatic influence 
which is so widely impressed on architecture. The outdoor life 
promoted by a dry and mild atmosphere should be considered as 
the main reason for several essential features in the buildings, as low 
stories, rarity of windows, and absence of hearths. For temporary 
occupation, or night repose, low and small rooms were evidently 
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regarded as sufficient. The imperfect roof construction, in confin- 
ing rooms to narrow limits, tended also to curtail their length in 
proportion. The neglect of interior decoration is likewise addi- 
tionally explained by the darkness of the little used recesses. 
The assignment of the kitchen to a special outside space is at- 
tributable, not alone to a warm atmosphere and faulty ventilation, 
but to the belief that fires in close rooms rendered them un- 
healthy—a belief from which visitors to Mexico suffer no slight 
discomfort, even to-day. The first attempts to kindle fires in 
these stone houses naturally produced a repugnant and unhealthy 
dampness. The inflammable material of the huts among the 
masses interposed another obstacle. As in all warm countries, 
fountains are common, likewise galleries and covered walks, and 
the value as well as beauty of cornices were not overlooked. 
Rooms being intended chiefly for occupation by night, window- 
openings were generally absent, the door or a roof-aperture supply- 
ing both light and ventilation. Balconies are correspondingly rare. 
As among Spaniards, the flat roof became a private open-air resort. 

The demand on the door for supplying light and ventilation 
may account for its frequent faz form, since the two upper 
corners of the tau admitted air and light when the main entrance 
was closed by the: curtains used for that purpose. The curtain 
hung usually by means of rings on a pole, which probably rested 
on the shoulders of the tau, although in some cases special 
hinges or supports were provided. In this and many other 
instances writers have preferred to grope for a mystic interpreta- 
tion, without even, considering a matter-of-fact explanation. As 
the needful precedes the ornamental and symbolic, so the sacred 
meaning may, in course of time, have been applied to this par- 
ticular tau form, as the pathway for divine light and air, aside 
from its resemblance to the cross. 

Columns. were in frequent use for galleries and open 
structures, as indicated by remains especially at Uxmal and Aké, 
and still more so for ornament. At Mitla is a rare instance of 
their application as supports for a central roof-beam. They are 
both round and square, commonly of several pieces or of masonry, 
and as a~rule heavy plain shafts. Specimens of large round 
sections with central tenons have been found, ten-feet monoliths 
are not lacking, and at Mitla, Chunhuhu, and Tula exist carya- 
tides, or rather Atlantes. Among complementary parts the cap 
is noticeable at Chichen and Kabah, and at the ancient Toltec 
centre a corbeil capital, rising from a band, gives token that a 
Mexican Callimachus might, in time, have arisen. Pillars are 
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frequently sculptured, as at Chichen; and at Copan, if we chose 
to include the famous stele. 

As in Egypt, under similar conventional regulations, sculpture 
was checked in development by its additional subordination to 
architecture. This is apparent in the inequality of the execution 
on all sides, and in the indiscriminate selection of good and bad’ 
carvings for the same facade. Nevertheless, the art had attained 
to the possession of a special patron deity. Under such condi- 
tions the nude was neglected, and preference given to heavy, 
draped forms, that is in the civilized centres, for in Nicaragua a 
predominant ‘phallic idea turns to the other extreme. Drapery 
may therefore be regarded as the chrysalis stage, whence, in due 
time, was to issue the higher ideal. The chief aim so far, be it 
noted, was not beauty, as in free Hellas, but the presentation of 
the historic and emblematic. The prevalence of the low relief, or 
incision, greatly due to imperfect tools, tended to affirm the pro- 
file delineation, as both clearer and easier. Even where the body 
is occasionally depicted in full front, feet and head remain in 
profile. At Lorillard this archaic distortion is extended so far as 
to turn the feet to both sides. 

The retreating forehead on Maya figures has been the source 
of much error, especially in ascribing a foreign origin and a great 
age to the ruins; under the impression that the flat-head repre- 
sented a race different from the present occupants of the land. 
The artificial compression of the forehead has been applied in so 
many regions of America to distinguish superior rank that it 
hardly requires local tradition here to identify it with nobility. 
Although nobles had the precedence, and often the exclusive right 
to be commemorated in stone, yet straight and regular profiles 
exist both at Palenque and Chichen, while at Copan and. beyond, 
on either side of the Mayas, the present type prevails. 

Bearing in mind that the aim here was rarely for portraits or 
ideals, in our sense, but for symbolic figures, many defects and 
objections disappear and many peculiarities become clear, such as 
the preference for depicting the human face in repose, devoid of 
animation even when the body appears in action, emotions and 
other details being explained in the all-significant ma8k or head- 
dress, in symbols and hieroglyphics. Therein lies also a reason for 
the neglect of the nude. This accords with the prevalent conven- 
tionality, and is as sound as to assume incapacity on the part of 
the artist, for proofs exist in animal and monster figures of ability 
to impart expression. A sufficient number of human figures like- 
wise sustain the artistic range. At Palenque may be found many 
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a spirited and free figure. At Copan is a head which observers 
declare equal to the best ever discovered in Egypt. In inferior 
Nicaragua are several good representations of muscular exertion, 
of sleep, and of terror, with distended or closed eyes, projecting 
eyebrows, and so forth. Moreover, many portions of the body 
‘are well modelled. The limbs at Palenque have been widely ad- 
mired. Those at Lorillard are still finer, with exquisitely moulded 
hands whereon the nails are accurately outlined. At Copan the 
iris and the roots of the hair are minutely engraven. Instance 
also the priestly figures arrayed in the flayed skin of human vic- 
tims. In these different features lies evidence of progress which is 
further illustrated by the expansion of the rude statue columns in 
Nicaragua to medium or high relief stele at Copan, and in 
Yucatan to free statues. At Palenque we find the ear in natural 
form, although elsewhere it appears in conventional distortion, 
probably for symbolic reasons, as with the Incas, among whom 
enlarged ears denoted nobility. The lack of fine specimens of 
sculpture in some quarters, as in Utatlan, is chiefly due to vandalism 
on the part of misguided patriots as well as fanatical invaders. 

The preceding instances of inequality serve to affirm the 
supremacy of the symbolic. in sculpture, much more so _ than 
among the Hindoos, whose formalism had been widely overcome. 
A movement which in the Orient took the direction of soft lan- 
gour, in accordance with climate and religion, passed here to the 
monstrous. The fear and abasement impressed by bloody cult 
and tyranny became typified and even idealized, until the artist, 
like Pauson, found delight in portraying the horrible. The ad- 
dictedness to chimeric deformity, however, lies not altogether in 
artistic conception, but largely in the custom among the lowly to 
turn their gaze from the exalted, whose public effigy accordingly 
appeared in masks emblematic of their attributes, particularly of 
intimidating power. Further, an artist was not supposed to be 
capable of delineating the features of divine beings. The Greek, 
striving for composite beauty; the Platonist, intent on a dim, pre- 
mundane type, likewise donned the veil, although rather when 
passing the limits of grace. Masking extended largely to classes. 
Satisfied with a conventional face, the artist left individual attri- 
butes jn this case to be depicted chiefly in the head-dress. The 
tiger and eagle hoods so frequent among Aztecs refer to leading 
military orders as well as to virtues. In Nicaragua the idea de- 
generated into placing the head within the jaws of the beast. 
The Egyptians simply assigned a symbolic animal head to the 
human body, and vice versa. 
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The subordination of sculpture to architecture and to symbol- 
ism lifts here to considerable importance the other branches of 
plastic art, so that a view of the ensemble is necessary before 
judgment can be pronounced. The Arabs in Spain have not been 
stigmatized as barbaric because they failed in animate forms. 
Their botanic and geometric designs are universally admired for 
artistic beauty. Turn, then, to similar art among the Mayas and 
Nahuas, and behold the infinite variety of outline, the richness, 
the taste. Pass from supremely grand Uxmal to inferior Mitla, 
and find fret decorations which Viollet le Duc declared equal to 
the best Greek or Roman specimens in beauty and symmetry. 
Even if prudently modifying such praise, we may safely conclude 
that in the great variety of designs, the fertility of invention, lay 
immense possibilities awaiting the strides of emulation. 

The broad feature in Yucatec wall-decoration is lattice and 
diamond work as a background for other designs, usually divided 
into panels. Lines and animal forms predominate, botanic out- 
lines being rare. Entire fagades are at times filled with animal 
heads and bodies. The divine snake takes precedence, in promi- 
nence at least, tigers being probably most numerous for obvious 
reasons, confounded as they moreover are with somewhat similar 
beasts. Charnay found both on the Chichen gymnasium in con- 
nection with the fox and eagle, all symbolic of its aims. In 
several instances the snake enfolds the entire fagade or building. 
Both the crocodile and turtle are cherished far down into Nica- 
ragua; a fine structure is dedicated to the latter at Uxmal. The 
toad, monkey, and other animals swell the list. Lines vary from 
plain engrailed or invected to dancettes and lozenge mouldings; 
from simple generating frets to Greek, interlaced and meander or 
maze work, with battled crenelle and other variations; chevrons 
and grecques dre favorites; ovals or eggs and guilloches are 
common; also palisades and colonnades, together with rosettes and 
diaper-work. In their repetition must often be sought a mystic 
significance, as with sacred numbers. Many of the designs have 
been sculptured zz sztu, others fitted by the builders; stucco orna- 
ments are as common, almost exclusively so, at Palenque as they 
are rare at Yucatan. At several places, notably Mitla, the frets 
form a wall mosaic embedded in cement. A miniature specimen 
of such mosaic-work may be seen at the British Museum in the 
handle of an obsidian knife, representing a crouching masked man 
of chameleon-like aspect. The fagades were generally painted, as 
in Greece, red predominating, it seems. Gem-carving had reached 
the highest state of perfection, as may be judged from the un- 
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affected admiration of the Spaniards for the fanciful and artistic 
work of Mexican jewellers in general, and from the approval of 
Lenoir, who places even inferior Aztec art above the Egyptian in 
several respects. 

The cross symbol here stands more closely connected with 
phallic objects than is usually the case, notwithstanding its uni- 
versal phallic origin. It occurs frequently in the corresponding 
position on vestments, with or without ovz, and occasionally with 
masked heads at the extremes, or even enclosing heads and entire 
human figures. An examination of the Palenque tablet with this 
direct application will reveal many new features. Palenque is 
otherwise reserved in this respect, exceptionally so when we ob- 
serve the little disguise practised in surrounding districts. In 
several courts at Uxmal and elsewhere it is more clearly repre- 
sented than in the well-known Hindostan pillar. On the Dwarf’s 
pyramid it is exhibited in the most erect form, which, together 
with height and peculiar steepness of that structure, tend to give 
it a significance so far overlooked. Minor relics of stone, terra- 
cotta, and metal, similar to those which tourists inspect in the 
reserved Pompeian chamber at the Naples Museum, are numerous 
in all quarters. In Nicaragua and Costa Rica the larger propor- 
tion of the public statues are conspicuously sculptured in the 
above manner. 

The decoration described as the elephant trunk, so puzzling 
to antiquarians, may with good reason be regarded as phallic, in 
slight distortion like most symbolic figures here. The wide adop- 
tion of the cross idea, especially in Yucatan where the trunk oc- 
curs, is one testimony. Another is the egg and cross engraving 
on several of the trunks, as shown on the sun facade of the 
Uxmal nunnery. The phallic attribute of Helios, be it noted, is 
as clearly appreciated here as in the Danaé mytl® of Greece, par- 
ticularly at Uxmal, so full of similar fancies. That the trunk is 
raised toward the east and reversed at the west, as Waldeck ob- 
served, is a phallic feature, for life comes with the rising sun and 
decrepitude with its decline. The reversal is clearly symbolic. 
Curved lines similar to the trunk occur on Copan stele, and on 
other statues, at or near the phallic position. The trunk append- 
age to mask faces at Chichen may be regarded as a symbolic 
union of two main features, for such distorted combinations are 
well known to students of Nahua art and mythology. This com- 
bination, however, points also to another interpretation of the 
trunk as emblematic of speech, of oratory, which was here so 
highly esteemed. Indeed, the curves denoting speech on Nahua 
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pictographs are very similar to the trunk, as are the curves and 
tongues on certain Oajacan figures. 

The symbolic curves are frequent on head-dresses. If the ora- 
torical idea be applied to the reversed trunks at Uxmal, it might 
be so in a hail and vale to the all-inspiring, life-giving sun, and 
in explaining the object of the building as council-hall or academy. 

While the richness and variety of design must evoke ad- 
miration, the ensemble reveals, as in the Orient, a frequent ex- 
cess of ornament. At the same time an adjoining fagade may 
present a pattern of graceful simplicity, as instanced by the Ux- 
mal nunnery. Even at the more classic Palenque symmetry is 
glaringly neglected in architecture as well as sculpture. It must 
be remembered, however, that symmetry is a variable essence of 
excellence. It is strongest in classic art in being applied to both 
details and masses, but: it reaches a higher development in the 
Gothic, where variation in details is combined with symmetry of 
masses. In China symmetry of the whole is subordinate to varia- 
tion in detail, yet Kathay is not barbaric: she studied asymme- 
try, as Mitla has done. Mitla has gone further than other districts 
of Central America in this respect, yet neither stand below the 
Mongolian range with its fantastic extravagance and irregularity. 

In accordance, then, with the preceding explanation of under- 
lying principles and motives the widely-echoed utterance of Pro- 
fessor Rau, “that the lines at Palenque are faulty in rectitude, 
the design in symmetry, and the sculpture in finish,’ must not be 
indiscriminately applied; the more so as his condemnation is local, 
without reference to the grandeur, taste, and beauty displayed at 
several other places of different type, notably Uxmal. Still less 
applicable is the sweeping levelling of these relics to one common 
“savage standard” for all America, as required by the ‘new 
theory.” One clear comparative glance at the respective stages 
of culture suffices for rejecting that chimera. 

In judging of Maya and Nahua art, we must regard not alone 
figures, but geometric lines; not merely details, but the exsemdle ; 
not one type, but several. We must consider the aim and motives 
of the artist, as well as the conventional restrictions and natural 
trammels on art; and, in addition to the peculiar influence of cli- 
matic and social environment, we must take into account the sub- 
ordination of symmetry and other forms of beauty, and the predom- 
inance of symbolism. In short, we must apply a_ broad, liberal 
comparison, limited not to a European standard, but tempered by 
the Oriental models, which, under varying conditions, sprang from 
out the same eastern cradle of art. W. NEMOs. 
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BY THE RAPIDAN. 
PROLOGUE. 


IN the days of the thirties, when the theme of public interest 
that most stirred the people of Virginia was the contest between 
the supporters and the opponents of Andrew Jackson, and bitter 
feeling had so entered into the discussion that even kith and kin 
were divided, two at least of the leading families of Orange 
County maintained their natural good temper and kept up their 
old-time neighborly good will, though none differed more de- 
cidedly in politics. Each of these familiés had but one child, a 
son, and these boys had grown up in the closest companionship 
which could result from congenial temperaments and dispositions 
and equality of age. Walter Ormond and Gregory Lynch had 
indulged in boyish games and pranks, and, later on, in youthful 
sports together. They had hunted and fished, had ridden their 
own horses in friendly rivalry at the quarter races at Stevensburg, 
on the other side of the Rapidan, and had reached their majority, 
and passed it, without once having had a cross purpose between 
them. 

But a young lady from beyond the Blue Ridge had come with 
her father on a visit to some of his relatives, and she had smiled 
with nearly equal benignity on the two young friends, whose ac- 
quaintance she had made at a dance given in her honor by all 
the people thereabout. These young men had, in their turn, done 
their best to make her think well of Orange County, and had 
together listened with charmed ears to her fluent account of the 
stage journey- by which she had come from her home, through 
Winchester, Front Royal, across the Blue Ridge by Chester Gap, 
and thence along the eastern slope of the mountains to the Sul- 
phur Springs near the head of the Rappahannock, where also, 
during a stay of some weeks, she must no doubt have produced 
a very favorable impression if there were at the springs any such 
impressionable young fellows as Lynch and Ormond. 

The long and short of it was that both fell head, neck, and 
heels in love with the girl, and she, much pleased with both of 
them, chose one after much coquettish deliberation, and had, of 
course, to reject the other. The rejected one, Walter Ormond, 
imagining himself to be broken-hearted, and, therefore, unable 
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longer to bear the sight of the land where he was born, bade 
good-by to his sorrowing parents, and with a full purse, a good 
horse, and, if allowance be made for the condition of his heart, 
with a sound and buoyant young health, set out for the boundless 
West in quest of adventure and fortune. 


I. 


One of the most famous of the training camps during the first 
summer of the Civil War was Camp Dennison, which Ohio had 
opened in April, close to the banks of the Little Miami River and 
fifteen miles to the northeast of Cincinnati. It was situated on a 
level plain of about eight hundred acres that had been planted 
with wheat that season, but that had now ripened, like the 
dragon’s teeth of the ancient fable, into armed men. From all 
parts of Ohio regiments of infantry and batteries of artillery came 
to be drilled and equipped before being sent out into the field to 
fight. They came without uniforms; every man in his own 
clothes—some dressed in the highest fashion of the time, others 
in the rough apparel of farmers, others in the every-day garb of 
business men, clerks, or salesmen, or mechanics; many in work- 
men’s overalls. Their dress, like themselves, represented the 
American people in arms to defend the Union. 

Their camp life had been for weeks as strange as their dress. 
Sentinels walked the beats with as much precision as any of the 
Old-World household guards could have displayed, but without 
arms, though sometimes cornstalks were carried in lieu of mus- 
kets, and the most ceremonious of salutes made with them when- 
ever an officer entitled to the sentinel’s salute would pass by. 
Indeed, it was not rare then to see officers themselves, when on 
duty, bearing wooden swords with as much dignity, if not as 
much skill, as they afterwards showed when carrying real weapons. 

But all this had been changed by the Fourth of July, 1861. 
The volunteers, and there were ten thousand or more of them in 
the camp, were now beginning to look really like an army, for 
the government had at last provided them with uniforms, if not 
yet with arms. The ground had meanwhile been so well trodden 
down by the feet of these thousands of willing students, learning 
the first elements of the art of war, as prescribed in Hardee's 
Tactics, daily marching, wheeling, and countermarching over it, 
that, as the volunteers themselves used to say, they were now 
the only “green” things in sight at Camp Dennison. As the 
Fourth of July night closed in bonfires had been lit on the open 
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parade grounds in front of each regiment, and the sparks from 
the fires fluttered up through the warm air towards the quiet 
stars that spangled the heavens. The soldiers’ quarters, wooden 
shanties laid out in serried ranks of company streets, and extending 
up and down for half a mile on either side of the railroad track, 
from which they were distant the width of the parades, stood 
out in the glare of the fires almost as distinctly as if it were day. 

The whole camp was awake, although “tattoo” and “taps” 
had been sounded by the fifes and drums. Brass bands were 
playing the “Star-Spangled Banner,” “John Brown’s Body,” 
“Bould Sojer Boy,” “The Girl I Left Behind Me,” and other 
patriotic, military, or sentimental tunes. Violins and flutes were 
joining in the musical celebration of Independence Day, while in 
all directions human voices broke out in songs of chorus or solo. 
Each regiment’s fire had its crowd of men in brand-new blue 
uniforms, walking, sitting, standing, or dancing around it. 

At the railroad platform, alongside of which a great shed had 
been constructed to shelter the stores of food, clothing, and vari- 
ous equipments, trains, either with recruits or provisions, were 
arriving and departing at all hours of the day and night, so that 
the incessant clangor of the locomotive bells and the rattle of the 
trains ordinarily attracted but little attention from the men at 
large. 

But amid this Fourth of July revelry a sudden and quick 
succession of shrill whistles and a harsh grating sound startled 
the jubilant crowds, which immiediately poured in from all direc- 
tions upon the railroad. A freight train from Cincinnati had 
come to grief by the opening of the rails. The engine and its 
tender lay on their side in a damaged condition. The strong and 
willing volunteers lent their help at once, but there was little for 
them to do. The crew of the train had all escaped unhurt, and 
were flitting’ about with lanterns in hand, when a voice some- 
where amid the darkness of the wreck was heard, ‘ Take me 
out of this!” Some men of the Eighth Regiment were the 
first to heed the appeal; the lanterns were brought up and 
between an overturned car and one of the trucks they found 
a young man wedged in. He was removed without further 
injury, his clothes torn and soiled, and his body sorely 
bruised. But in spite of this, he was seen to be a well-built, 
somewhat slender but sinewy young fellow, of the sort desirable 
as recruits. Quickly the men of the Eighth bore him from the 
track, across the parade to the hospital of their regiment, where 
it was discovered that, though he had received no permanent 
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injury, care and treatment for some days would be necessary 
before putting him on his feet again. 

By the end of the week he was nearly healed, and, having 
asked to be taken as a recruit, and having satisfactorily ex- 
plained his sudden and first experience in the camp, was en- 
tered on the muster-roll of Co. “B” as ‘Private Pierce Ormond; 
place of birth, St. Louis, Mo.; age, twenty-three; occupation 
when enlisted, gold-digger.” 

Before. the end of another week the Eighth Ohio Infantry 
was in Virginia, making toilsome marches among the western 
ridges of the Alleghanies, and getting their first practical lessons 
in the varied and exacting art of war. 


July, 1861, was an eventful month in the wild, mountain 
region of what is now West Virginia, but was then still a portion 
of the Old Dominion State. The generals on both sides seemed 
to be learning their trade just as much as the raw volunteers, 
for few of them had ever been in command of even a thousand 
men in the field before, while some of them had never until 
then seen a whole brigade of real soldiers together under arms. 
There were, consequently, many futile manceuvres, the only good 
result of which was to inure all hands to the work that later 
was to assume a more serious turn. 

Ormond jound himself in a fighting company, where his 
being a stranger to the rest was of little disadvantage to him, 
for the reason that most of these men had never met until the 
time of their enlistment. His young vigor throve in the moun- 
tains by the direct contact into which he was brought with old 
Mother Nature. No slumber could be more refreshing than that 
which he enjoyed at night with nothing beneath him but a 
rubber blanket to keep him from the moisture of the grass, and 
nothing above but a woollen blanket to keep off the dew. He 
was attentive to the routine of the life, and quickly acquired 
the drill) When on the isolated picket-post far on the lonely 
mountain-side, or under the overhanging gloom of the forest, 
his coolness never failed, nor was the keenness of his sense of 
sight and of hearing ever at fault. By the time that fall had 
set in he had risen to be a sergeant, and was commonly under- 
stood to be in for the next lieutenancy that should become 
vacant in the regiment. 

But Ormond had not gone far in his experience without 
arousing ill-will among a few of his company, although for the 
life of him he could not remember that he had consciously done 
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harm to any of them. Like most men who have both intellect 
and courage, he was simple in his methods of thought and di- 
rect in his manner. Indeed it was because he was a fine and 
handsome fellow, endowed with a sufficient balance of pleasantry 
and dignity to make him a general favorite, that he had become 
obnoxious to these few, chief of whom was another sergeant 
who saw in Ormond an obstacle to his own chances of promotion. 

Sergeant Potter prided himself on belonging to one of the 
first families of northern Ohio, a family which traced its ancestry 
to New England and back to that Noe’s ark called the May- 
flower. It was a grievance, therefore, in his mind that Ormond, 
of whose forebears nothing, so far as could be known, could be 
found in New England, should have gone so steadily forward in 
the line of promotion, while he himself remained of the same 
grade as that which had been conferred on him during the con- 
fusion and want of experience of the first days at Camp Dennison. 
Moreover, Ormond spoke good English, but with a certain unde- 
finable Southern fulness of vowel, and that was another source of 
annoyance to Potter. Potter’s great confidant was Corporal Jabez 
Mudd, a squat fellow not much short of forty, with a beard that 
grew all over his face, nearly up to his little gray eyes, that were 
set so closely together as almost to squint; a sour-spoken man 
who had been most of his life a sailor on Lake Erie. 

“‘ Say,’ Jabe,” said Potter one day to the corporal, “what do 
you think about this Ormond? He has: put himself down as 
born in St. Louis, and if he was really a ‘ gold-digger,’ as he 
says, he must have been in California, but he looks to me like a 


Virginian.” 
“Well, sergeant, I guess you know as much about him as 
any one in the company,” said the corporal. - “ And I’ve heard 
y pany P 


him say once that he’d like to get across the mountains away 
down into real ‘Ole Virginny,’ because there was no spot on 
earth he had more interest in.” 

The sergeant reflected. In the first year of the war there 
were, no doubt, many Southern spies in the ranks of the Union 
army—both amateurs and professionals—and especially in regi- 
ments raised close to the Southern border. Among these organi- 
zations there was a considerable number of young men of South- 
ern origin, who after enlistment began to conceive a dislike for 
the side they had chosen, and not a few of them deserted at the 
first opportunity in order to join the Confederate cause. The ser- 
geant knew this and his suspicious nature, now that envy had 
urged his mind to breed evil thoughts, was immediately possessed 
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by the corporal’s remark. Potter was not altogether a bad man, 
but he was malicious and his ambition was greater than his 
ability. Certainly, if Ormond was either a spy now, or was on 
the way to become one, it was not fitting that he should get pro- 
motion, and in that case Potter would probably stand a better 
chance. 

Whether Ormond was really a gold-digger or not, he was 
evidently at home in the mountains. He never missed an oppor- 
tunity for a scout, and he had even a habit of straying away by 
himself, often being absent from after breakfast until time for the 
evening parade. To be sure, this habit was not in itself remark- 
able in a somewhat isolated force such as that to which the 
Eighth then belonged. Many others besides Ormond were ac- 
customed to wander from the camp during the day and not re- 
turn until sunset; but then when they did return they were 
usually loaded down with hams, chickens, eggs, butter, all the mis- 
cellaneous tribute that could be levied off the farmers for many 
miles around. But Ormond appeared to have neither the incli- 
nation nor the special talents of a forager. He always came back 
as he had gone away. 

Late in the fall of 1861 the Eighth was a part of the force 
occupying Romney, which had been won not long before from 
the Confederates after a sharp and brief engagement. One after- 
noon Sergeant Potter and Corporal Mudd were on duty on the 
extreme right of a line of picket posts thrown out a couple of 
miles beyond the town, towards Winchester. Pleasant little valleys 
wind in and out between the rough and forbidding ridges of this 
region. An early snow had that morning thinly powdered the 
unsheltered portions of the surface, rendering the dark green foli- 
age of the pines and hemlocks seem almost black by contrast. 
The line of picket posts crossing the Winchester turnpike, and 
stretching out for a quarter of a mile on either hand, had a clear 
view over the shallow valley that ran along beneath them, and 
across the upper level of the open, low ridge opposite, on which 
were a number of scattered farm-houses. 

Corporal Mudd was descending the hill to the rear of the 
picket line towards a little stream that trickled along a bed of 
pebbles between fringes of snow. He was taking advantage of a 
moment’s leisure to fill his canteen for the evening’s coffee. His 
eyes fell on a series of footprints that, starting from somewhere 
off to the rear near the turnpike, led around the right of the 
picket line, then following near the course of the stream and go- 
ing towards the open ridge, only ceased where the wind, careering 
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along the valley, had swept the snow from the ground. The 
footprints were made by a pair of army shoes, and seemed to 
mark the route of some one going from the Union camp at 
Romney out towards Winchester and desirous of avoiding con- 
tact with the Union pickets. 

The corporal continued on down, crossing the trail, and, hav- 
ing filled his cantzen, returned to the line and immediately sought 
Sergeant Potter, whom he found at the outer edge of the wood, 
through which the line extended, leaning against the trunk of a 
tall pine-tree curiously observing one of the farm-houses opposite. 
The sergeant had no sooner heard Corporal Mudd’s report than 
he obtained permission from the officer in charge to make an in- 
vestigation. With Mudd and five others he went down the hill 
to the rear, and then followed the ravine through which ran the 
little stream. With their loaded weapons trailing at their sides, 
the party glided swiftly out along the foot of the hill to the 
right and across the valley into another ravine which intersected 
the ridge. Scarcely had they disappeared in the hollow, when, 
several hundred yards to the left of that point, a Union soldier 
was seen to emerge from amid the negro cabins near the farm- 
house and then to descend the ridge and move towards the 
picket post near the turnpike. The contour of the ground was 
evidently, however, such that he could not have seen Potter’s 
squad at any time in its movement. He appeared to be sur- 
prised and perplexed as he caught sight of the alert and sus- 
picious countenances of the pickets, eyeing him narrowly as he 
came near. 

Just as the man had approached closely enough for his 
features to be discerned and recognized as those of Sergeant 
Ormond, the crack of a rifle, and then another, and another, and 
the sharp rattle of pistol shots echoed from the ridge and was 
repeated from hillside to hillside, and wood to wood. White 
smoke rising from behind the farm-house showed that Potter 
and his men had come upon the enemy, probably a scouting 
party, and before the picket officer could make any further dis- 
positions, the squad was seen returning straight down the face 
of the ridge. They were less by one than when they went 
away, for one of their party had been captured; and they were 
bearing Sergeant Potter on their shoulders. Ormond on arriv- 
ing at the line had ‘been arrested and sent temporarily back 
to the spot serving as the picket officers’ headquarters, and 
there Potter, also, whose blue lips and sharpening features an- 
nounced approaching death, was set down. But the sense of 
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sight had not yet gone out of Potter’s eyes nor the ill-will 
for Ormond out of his heart, for he turned his gaze towards 
him, and, endeavoring to motion with his hand, he muttered 
hoarsely, ““He’s a spy!” And then he was still and his look 
of hatred was fixed for ever. 


IT. 


Towards the end of November, 1863, the Army of the Poto- 
mac had crossed to the south side of the Rapidan, its com- 
mander intending to strike Lee’s force while weakened by the 
sending of Longstreet to take part in the operations before 
Chattanooga. An engagement had been fought at Robinson’s 
Tavern by way of reconnoissance, and the Union army had 
then moved during the night some miles to the left, or south- 
east, in the hope of turning the Confederate right flank. 

The sun had risen over the pine woods and lit up the 
ground before the Union army: short parallel ridges with slop- 
ing faces and with wide valleys between, all partly wooded 
and partly cleared in farm lands. The farm-houses were mostly 
of ample proportions, each having massive chimneys at both 
ends. After a brisk encounter, ‘the Union skirmish line had 
gained possession of the nearest ridge and the fine farm-house 
there had been quickly turned into a hospital for the numerous 
wounded of the affair, and the skirmishers had then pressed on 
down the slope into the wide valley below, through which the 
stream called Mine Run flows. 

So sudden had been the Union advance that although the 
negroes had somehow all made their escape the occupants of the 
house, a gentleman past middle life, and his daughter, a pretty 
and graceful young girl, found themselves shut in amid the 
dangers of the battle-field. The military surgeon who took 
charge of the house found the two hiding in the cellar from 
the storm of missiles that were crashing in above, tearing out 
wide gashes in the walls, splintering the doors, and shattering 
the window-glass. Gradually this had slackened as the fight 
moved further on and finally almost ceased, and the savage 
cheers of the combatants, the terrible war-shouts and the sar- 
castic yells of derision or hatred .had vanished away as the 
contending lines had settled down to steady firing far out be- 
yond in the valley. The gentleman then came up-stairs, and 
finding all to be quiet, called his daughter up, and they passed 
a few minutes in looking out of one of the wrecked windows at 
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the high ridge a mile to the front, on which they could 
plainly make out the fresh red earth of the newly-constructed 
field-works of the Confederate army. Below them, in the hollow 
ground, through which far out the course of Mine Run was 
marked by a line of bushes, they saw the Union skirmishers de- 
ployed in’ a seemingly endless single line, each man standing, 
kneeling, lying down, co: comfortably sitting, according to the op- 
portunities of the ground; each separated by an interval of sev- 
eral paces from his comrades to the right and left. They were 
individually firing, in a leisurely manner now, and probably with 
sure effect, at the Confederate skirmishers, who were extended, 
similarly disposed to themselves, two or three hundred yards be- 
yond. As far as the eye could reach to the right or left wound- 
ed men were crawling, limping, or hobbling back from the line. 

After their first shock had passed away, the young lady and 
her father had by a rapid glance around obtained an idea of the 
ruin that had come upon their old home. There was not a fence 
to be seen; all had disappeared, either for fuel to cook the 
soldiers’ hasty meals; or to assist in the construction of the mas- 
sive breastwork that they ‘saw stretching along the entire length 
of their ridge. The barns, carriage-house, corn-cribs, negro 
quarters—all had been torn down for their material, or because 
they might prove an impediment to the line of artillery fire. 

The father and daughter looked about within. What a sight! 
The carpets were drenched and the walls, and even the ceilings, 
spattered with blood. But what after all was this to the broken 
and bleeding forms of men filling the floors, suffering, dying, 
or dead? Men of the blue and the gray were mingled indiscri- 
minately in the suffering assemblage, just as at different epochs of 
the contest their comrades had carried them in for better shelter. 
The grim expression of the father as he thought of the irrepara- 
ble damage done to him and his property, to his State and his 
people, by what he regarded as an invading force, was not re- 
peated on the countenance of the- daughter; her features were 
softened by sadness and pity as she gazed at the contorted and 
bruised bodies that lay about her. 

Her father understood her feelings and his own deep religious 
nature was stirred in sympathy. ‘Go on, Penelope,” he said to 
her, “‘and do what you can, and I will render what help is pos- 
sible to the surgeon.” 

In an opposite corner of the room from the window at which the 
father and daughter had looked out, a Union artilleryman, who 
had been wounded in the head, was raving in a delirium, and was 
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crawling on his knees, threatening vengeance against any “ Reb” he 
might chance to meet. Just before him lay a helpless Confederate, 
breathing heavily, and all unconscious that a new attack was pre- 
paring for him. The artilleryman’s eyes dilated with rage as he 
caught sight of the gray uniform, and he was about to spring 
upon the Confederate, when another wounded Federal, an infantry 
private, dragged himself, by a great effort, along the floor and 
interposed between. 

The young girl, left for the moment to herself, stared with 
horror at this unusual scene, and then, as it came to a fortunate 
end, hastened over to thank the magnanimous fellow, who, in 
spite of his own hurt, had so generously saved a helpless enemy. 
The poor artilleryman, easily diverted, now sat up in the 
corner, mumbling incoherent words, while the one whom she de- 
sired to thank and to help, if possible, was panting and exhausted 
from the slight struggle. He was, in spite of the dust that some- 
what disguised his features, and of the rough and ragged uniform, 
a handsome young man. His cap bearing the blue trefoil, the 
badge of his corps and division, lay beside him, where it had 
fallen. The blouse and overcoat sleeve of his right arm had been 
cut off by the ambulance men, nearly up to the shoulder, so as to 
leave the wound which he had received in that member ready to 
be dressed as soon as some one might be found with time to do it. 

“Let me do what I can for you,” the young lady said, as 
she stooped down beside him. “It was very noble of you to 
save that poor Southern man at such risk to yourself. Oh! what 
shall I do?” she murmured, wringing her hands in despair. 

But her womanly instinct and good sense prompted her, and 
after a visit to the room where the surgeons were,at their work, 
and aided by her father, she did up the young man’s: arm well 
enough to prevent further loss of blood or injury, provided he 
were not disturbed. Gradually the rest of the wounded were 
carried out by the stretcher-bearers to the ambul&nce wagons to 
be sent back across the Rapidan for more careful treatment. 
During the afternoon the fighting near the house had ceased 
altogether; only a few shots at long intervals were heard from 
the skirmish line out near Mine Run. 

As soon as darkness had completely shrouded the country, the 
main Union line extended along the ridge, broke into columns to 
the rear and moved silently off. Almost at the same moment heaps 
of fence-rails and other combustible materials that had been piled 
up on the ground along the line, were ignited to simulate bivouac 
fires, and their glare shot straight up into the thick November 
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night and could be seen by the Confederate army. The Union 
skirmishers out beyond lay quietly in their line awaiting the pre- 
arranged time to fall back and hasten after the retreating army. 
For this was another of the famous retreats of the Army of the 
Potomac. 

Worn out with the long agony, and by want of sleep and food, 
unnerved by the long strain, father and daughter sat on the 
door-step of the house, in utter darkness, and all alone save for 
the dead whom they knew to be everywhere around them. 

‘““My daughter,” said the man, “I pray God you may escape 
uninjured from all these ills that seem to be pressing on us at 
once. The Yankees have not left us a thing to eat. I have 
searched everywhere as well as I could in the dark.” 

“Oh! don’t mind that. so far as I am concerned, papa,” 
was the answer. ‘But I know you must need some _ nourish- 
ment. I saw a soldier’s haversack in one of the rooms not long 
ago, and | think I can find it. It will give us food until to- 
morrow at least.” 

Before she could be prevented,- the brave girl had risen and 
glided into the hall, keeping close to the wall so as to avoid 
the dead bodies on the floor. As she disappeared, a squad 
of Union soldiers came up to the door, and the lieutenant in 
command addressed the man: “I am the officer of the guard, 
and am directed by the commanding officer of my regiment to 
take you along with us.” 

“For what reason? Your men have done harm enough to 
me without this.” 

“T am very sorry,’ was the response. “The object is, I 
suppose, to prevent you from reporting our. movements to the 
enemy. I hope that we shall be able to let you go a few 
miles from here.” 

“Ah! you are retreating? You are afraid I might slip 
through your fickets out there to my Southern friends and tell 
them? but, sir, I have a daughter here in the house with me, 
and rather than be taken away to leave her all alone and un- 
protected, I will pledge you my word not to stir from the 
house or make any communication to the Southerners until day- 
light, or longer, if you wish.” 

“T repeat to you, I am very sorry, but I must obey my 
orders without any delay, and”—foreseeing a possible danger of 
alarm—“ you must not utter a sound, if you value your life.” 

There was evidently no time to lose, for the rustle of leather 
belts and the clatter of cartridge-boxes on the moving columns 
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of men had grown more and more faint, and then had ceased. 
The wood to the rear, now deserted by the retiring soldiers, 
resounded with the hooting of owls and the dismal song of 
whippoorwills. The practised ear, however, might still discern 
from the ridge the far-off rumble of wheels belonging to bat- 
teries of the rear-guard. 


Dawn was beginning to penetrate the gloomy Wilderness, 
around. Chancellorsville, where six months before a great but 
indecisive battle had been fought, and where six months later 
the bloody contest was to be waged that was to be first of 
the series of final operations of the Civil War. On either side 
of the plank road by which the army had retreated from Mine 
Run thousands of men, in the order of their brigades, lay asleep 
in ranks in the underbrush beneath the gnarled forest growth, 
and other thousands of other brigades were still streaming in 
along the road, and, as they arrived at the points allotted to 
them by the staff-officers, turning into the wood and dropping 
down to the ground to fall instantly asleep. An hour or two 
of rest was to be had before the march in retreat was resumed. 

Last of all the infantry came the rear-guard, the Second 
Corps, and last of that corps came its own rear-guard trudging 
wearily on past a group of horsemen drawn up beside the 
road. In the front of this group sat the then commander of 
the Second Corps, General Warren, a slender, swarthy-complex- 
ioned man, whose keen but pleasant eyes were searching the 
countenances of his men, as the morning sky began to brighten, 
in order to note, if possible, what were their thoughts in regard 
to this second retreat within a few weeks without having tried 
the issue of a set battle. 

“Who is that you have there?” he called out to the officer 
of a regimental guard which formed the extreme rear of the 
entire column, and which had halted when its regiment halted 
while dispositions were making to afford the men their rest. 
The general had at the same moment turned around and ad- 
dressed one of his staff who had but a few minutes before 


arrived from General Meade with despatches: ‘Colonel, please 
see into this matter. You know this country about here and 
the people.” 


Before the officer of the guard could reply, the man himself 
in question spoke: “My name is Gregory Lynch.” His voice 
was faint and tremulous, but indignation lent a little vigor to 
it as he continued: “Your men, after destroying my property, 
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have forced me away from my-ruined home, compelling me to 
leave my daughter all alone there among the dead.” 

The staff officer to whom the general had committed the 
case had dismounted and walked towards the road. ‘“ Merci- 
ful God!” he exclaimed as he heard the voice and understood 
the words, “is that Gregory Lynch?” He ran to the centre 
of the group, where the prisoner was sitting down in the dust, 
completely overcome by the events of the past two days and 
the forced march of the night. : 

The colonel stooped down, and took one of the man’s hands 
in his own and was silent a moment. “I am Walter Ormond,” 
he said. ‘We were friends once, Gregory. Do you know me?” 
The worn-out man wearily withdrew his hand, which was hot 
and feverish. : 

“So you are Walter Ormond that we thought dead years 
ago. God help my daughter! And perhaps your people have 
killed my only other child by this time, my son. Are these 
your friends, Walter, around you? If so, you cannot be my 
friend, for they have ruined me and mine.” 

The colonel did not reply, but arose, and having procured 
some food and a cup of hot coffee for the disconsolate man, 
briefly explained the situation to the general in a low tone. 
An ambulance was brought up, and Lynch having been com- 
fortably laid out on the cushions to sleep, the colonel, bearing 
a flag of truce and accompanied by his orderly went off with 
the ambulance at a brisk trot back towards Mine Run. 


It is wonderful how, even in the natural ordér, the doing 
of good to others redounds in the end to our own advantage. 
Had Penelope Lynch had no other woes than those of herself 
and her own belongings to occupy her during the long and 
dreadful night after she had returned to the door with the 
soldier's haversack to find no response to her calls for “Papa!” 
she might have gone insane. 

But a voice within the house spoke to her. It was that 
of the wounded Union soldier whom she had cared for that 
day, and she recognized it at once. She picked her way cau- 
tiously among the dead into the room where the man lay on 
the floor near a window. When she had approached, he said: 
“T have been listening to you calling for your father, and 
when I became certain from there being no reply that he was 
really gone, I thought I would give you some ease of mind 
by telling you that you have nothing to fear for him.” And he 
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related to her the conversation he had heard through the open 
window between her father and the officer of the guard. ‘“ Your 
father will be back here by noon to-morrow, if not before,” 
he said. , 

The young girl wept bitterly as she leaned against the window- 
frame and gazed out upon the stars that were fading one by 
one away as the moon rose over the black woods to the rear. 
The great clock in the entry was striking twelve, and an ex- 
tended line of dark figures moving from the direction of the 
opposite side of the house was hastily but silently closing in 
towards the gap in’ the wood where the road led off towards 
Chancellorsviile. 

The movement was nearly completed when the quiet was 
startled by a shot from the direction from which the line had 
just come, and then another, and another, and then three or 
four together, and all was still again. Instinctively the girl had 
shrunk down from the window at the first shot, but then re- 
covering herself, she spoke, as if appealing in her helplessness 
to the wounded man at her feet: “I hope poor father was not 
shot then.” And she hurriedly explained what she had seen 

“Your father is miles away from here now and in safety,” 
said the wounded man. ‘What you saw was our skirmish line 
getting away unobserved, if possible. They were left behind to 
keep up appearances. It looks as if some smart Southern officer 
had checked the firing of his men in the belief that they were 
mistaken. But they will find out all about it at daylight.” 

No answer came from the girl. She was sound asleep. An 
hour or more passed and then she awoke with a start. ‘“ Have 
you slept,” she asked gently, by way of trial. 

“No; I have kept awake for your sake.” 

“Oh! please don’t do that,” she said. ‘You must sleep it 
you can; you need it. I shall remain awake the rest of the 
night.” 

“T cannot sleep,” he protested, and he rose slightly so as 
to look at her. -The early morning light was touching the tops 
of the woods outside, and was beginning to enter the windows 
of the house, so that the prostrate forms on the floor were 
becoming discernible. She was sitting on the floor, her head 
resting on the window-sill, her face turned outwards and up- 
wards. “May I ask your name?” 

She answered simply: ‘My father’s name is Gregory Lynch. 
My mother has been dead a long while. My brother’s name 
is Jeffrey. He is older than I, and is in the Southern, army. 
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I was baptized Margaret Penelope after my mother, but am 
- generally called Penelope.” 

“TI wonder,” said the soldier, half to himself, “if this can 
be the place?” 

“What place?” 

“Well, I will tell you,” he said. “My father was a Vir- 
ginian, but left the State many years ago and went to St. 
Louis, where he married and where I was born. I was the 
only child, and my mother, too, died a long while ago, so long 
ago that I scarcely remember her. Then my father went with 
me to California and engaged in prospecting for gold. One 
day the Indians surprised our camp and I was carried off. 
I was twelve years old then and the Indians kept me for a 
couple of years, until a gang of cattle-herders attacked the tribe 
and I was rescued and spent some years with them. I will 
not trouble you any further with my adventures, only to say 
that I have never seen my father since, and I have not been 
able to find any trace of him. Two years ago, when I first 
came into Virginia with the army, I formed the habit of going 
among all the likely farm-houses to inquire for the name of 
Ormond, for I never knew. exactly what part of Virginia my 
father came from. One day, far to. the west of Winchester, I 
came across a family named Tracy, and they had a vague 
recollection, they said, of a family of that name who were 
neighbors to a family named Lynch, connected with them by 
marriage. That was all the information I ever obtained, for 
when the story had reached that point a party of Confederate 
scouts came up and I had to flee. I escaped from them, but 
was arrested by my own men on suspicion of being a South- 
ern spy, and I have never since been able to entirely allay 
the suspicion.” 

“ All that- is very strange,” said the girl. “My mother’s 
maiden name was Tracy, and she was born beyond Winchester, 
and over on the high ridge where the Southern army has been 
for several days is the old Ormond place. But it was sold 
years ago by old Mr. Ormond, who moved with his wife to 
Richmond, where they both died.. I have often heard my 
father speak of their only child, Walter Ormond, as his play- 
mate and dear friend, until some dispute arose and then Walter 
went away—that was long years before I was born—and he 
was said to have died of fever in Panama some time when on 
his return from California.” ’ 

“Walter Ormond was my father,” the young man. said. 
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“T cannot describe to you how much I have always loved my 
father, although I lost him so early in my life. But perhaps 
your father might be able to tell me something more about him.” 

The Confederates meanwhile, having at daylight missed the 
Union skirmish line, had moved forward their own skirmishers, 
and now held all the ridge, and their cavalry were scouring 
the woods where the main Union line had bivouacked.. 

“What is this coming up the road from Chancellorsville ?” 
exclaimed Penelope, who was now looking out of the window, 
so as to avoid the horrible sight which was presented to her 
by the interior of the house. ‘There are two of your men 
on horseback; one of them is an officer carrying a white flag, 
and behind them is one of your ambulances. I can see the 
clover-leaf on it, such as that on your cap there. Then there 
are some of our cavalry riding on both sides, and I can see 
one of our surgeons in the party, for he has a green sash 
across his shoulder. The officer with the white flag has reined 
up his horse a little, and has lifted the flap of the ambulance. 
He seems to be talking to some one inside, and now he is 
pointing up to this house.” And then suddenly: “I wonder 
if my poor father is in that ambulance?” And _ forgetting all 
else, she let herself out of the window to the ground outside 
and ran forward as the party had halted in front of the house, 
and in the next moment was in the arms of her father, who 
had alighted from the ambulance, seemingly refreshed by the 
sleep which he had taken during much of the long ride. 

“Have you been hurt, papa?” she asked as she scanned 
her father from head to foot. 

“No, Pen; but I was taken by the Northern soldiers to 
Chancellorsville, and might have died from the fatigue had not 
this gentleman—yes, Pen, this dear, long-lost friend, Walter 
Ormond—been there to help me.” And Gregory Lynch looked 
towards Ormond, who had dismounted and was approaching the 
father and daughter. “How can I ever sufficiently thank him?” 

“Did I understand rightly, papa? Walter Ormond ?” Pen- 
elope inquired in astonishment. 

“Yes; that is my name,” was the Union officer's reply. 
“T was born on that ridge yonder. Your father and I were 
like brothers once. Gregory,” he said, turning towards Lynch, 
‘‘how can any one doubt that there-is a Providence of God 
when he brings together in this way friends who should never 
have been separated ?” 

Penelope’s thoughts had been rapidly running over her con- 
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versation during the night with the wounded soldier, and she 
had at the same time been studying the features of her father’s 
old friend. ‘Let us go into the house at once,” she said, 
“and you shall see a still further proof that God does provide.” 

Her father gazed at her curiously, fearful that the night of 
anxiety amid such surroundings might either have unhinged her 
mind or have embittered it for life. But she seemed almost gay as 
she tripped ahead of them and the Confederate surgeon, and, 
while daintily keeping her skirts clear of infection, led them 
into the house and to the room where the one living man of 
all the soldiers in blue or gray that strewed the floors lay in 
the corner, his suffering face beaming with expectancy. 

Penelope’s eyes met his as she entered the room, and the 
message that unconsciously passed between them in that glance 
could have but one purport if understood; but the generous 
girl was not thinking then of herself, but only of the love 
between father and son that now was to take renewal of life 
in this house of woe. “That is your son!” she said to Colonel 
Ormond, pointing to the wounded man whom the Confederate 
surgeon had already espied and was approaching to relieve. 

But why dwell on such a scene? Ye who find fault with 
fiction that it overdraws have known but one phase of life, 
and measure all fact by that. The father and son who had 
searched for one another in vain were here reunited, and the 
son was carried off by his father in the ambulance to be 
thoroughly healed in time by good care. The suspicion of 
treason against the son was removed by the return to his 
company from the long Southern imprisonment of that one of 
Sergeant Potter’s squad who was captured by the Confederate 
scouts. And so this fine young fellow, whose early life had 
been one of misfortune, who, for want of money, had ridden 
on the trucks of railroad cars, and so once came near losing 
his life at Camp Dennison, seemed now ennobled by the hero- 
ism which always shines amid the horrors of war. 

As Pierce Ormond was carried into the ambulance, his father 
stood with his foot in his stirrup grasping the hand of Gregory 
Lynch, and as the Confederate officer gave the signal for de- 
parture Pierce drew the tips of Penelope’s fingers to his lips, 
and, remembering the words of a song then in vogue in’ the 
North, he looked into her eyes with questioning gaze and 
murmured, ‘When this cruel war. is over?” She could not 
speak, but the tears that flowed down her cheeks were answer 
enough. THOMAS F. GALWEY. 
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CHRISTIANITY INDEFECTIBLE., 


THE title I have given to this article is vague and ambiguous, 
because I have not found any phrase in which to express briefly 
and distinctly what I intend to be the thesis of my argument. I 
must therefore define my terms and state precisely what I pro- 
pose to prove, that the reader may perceive the exact point at 
which I am aiming. 

By “Christianity” I mean the doctrine and law which Christ 
committed to the apostles to be announced to the world. By 
“indefectible’”” I mean unalterable and permanent, by a divine 
provision giving continuous existence to the genuine Christianity 
of Christ; like the law which preserves the human species in its 
typical essence, and the law which secures the permanence of 
the solar system. A _ wide field is here opened to our view, 
upon which the universal Christian controversy is waged. The 
questions: What is the genuine Christianity of Christ? What is 
apostolic Christianity ? What is the earlier and later historical 
Christianity ? What are the mutual relations of all these to each 
other ?—all these questions are matters of contest and discussion. 
Evidently, the question first in order is: What is the Christianity 
of Christ? Whoever attempts to affirm or deny the indefecti- 
bility of Christianity must have a definite idea of that term which 
is put in comparison with apostolic and historical Christianity. 
There are two general answers to this question given by two 
opposite divisions into which the numerous distinct species of 
disputants on Christianity may be classified. One answer is: 
That Christianity is a human philosophy. The other: That it 
is a divine revelation. With the first class I have no present 
contention. My contention is with one section of the second 
division, in respect to one point, viz.: whether a certain supposed 
alteration and lapse from the original type could have taken 
place or did take place during the earliest centuries after the 
apostolic age. . 

I maintain that Christianity is indefectible, in opposition to the 
theory that it was altered from its original, genuine form as the 
pure gospel of Jesus Christ and the apostles, by those who suc- 
ceeded to their office of teaching and ruling the church, during 
the second and third centuries. The Christianity of the church 
founded by Christ perseveres, unaltered and unalterable, during 
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the apostolic, early, medieval, and modern periods, and will con- 
tinue to the end of the world, Historical and Catholic Christian- 
ity, in its faith, law, and order, is the Christianity of Christ, 
and no other form of religion has in it anything of the 
genuine Christianity, except what it has received from this 
original source. 

Those who deny this statement are obliged to define their 
own conception of genuine Christianity, in order to show what is 
the alteration which took place in the process of transformation. 
They are obliged to prove the truth of their own conception, and 
to show the causes, periods, authors, and methods of the altera- 
tion which, according to their theory, must have taken place. 

I am only concerned with those whose conception of Chris- 
tianity presents it as a divine religion, a revelation of truth and 
grace through a divine redeemer and saviour, by whom and in 
whom all who are saved are made children of God and heirs of 
everlasting life. Thus far there is no contention between us. 
Neither do I care to contend with those who accuse the Catholic 
Church of essentially altering this gospel and substituting another 
in its place. Those evangelical Protestants who are, in my view, 
the most worthy of respectful consideration, will. readily admit 
that Christianity, in its essence, is indefectible, and was not 
altered essentially, but only accidentally, in the supposed 
transformation which it underwent from apostolic into Catholic 
Christianity. The contention arises in respect to the distinc- 
tion between the essenee and the accidents; that is, in respect 
to what are the essentials and what the non-essentials of 
Christianity. Those who restrict the essentials to certain funda- 
mental articles of the apostolic creed and precepts of the divine 
law, can recognize essential Christianity as existing under various 
and widely different forms. Guizot is a good representative of 
this class. 

There is, however, a further question of contention, besides the 
definition of the essence of Christianity. It relates to all which is 
supposed to have been changed or added in the concrete system 
of Christianity. If this alteration is supposed to affect only the 
environment and not the pure essence of Christianity, the con- 
tention still remains, concerning all which is included in this en- 
vironment, whether belonging to doctrine, rites, or polity. Sup- 
pose one says: the difference between a Catholic, a Lutheran, and 
a Calvinist regarding the Holy Eucharist does not relate to es- 
sential doctrine, he must nevertheless admit that in fact the 
apostles taught the doctrine they received from Jesus Christ. The 
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contention, therefore, remains in the agreement or disagreement of 
ecclesiastical with apostolic doctrine. So, also, aside from the 
question whether the controversy concerning the episcopate re- 
lates to the essential or the non-essential, it is a question of 
fact whether the episcopal polity was or was not established by 
the apostles. And so of other matters of discussion. 

The precise nature and limits of our present contention may 
now be defined. It is admitted that the conception and actual 
form of Christianity universally prevalent before the First Council 
of Nicza, setting aside manifest heresies and schisms, was, in a 
broad and general sense, Catholic, in the received, technical sense 
of that term. That is, the way of salvation appointed by Jesus 
Christ was believed to be a visible, organic, universal church, the 
medium and instrument through which the Holy Spirit imparted 
faith and grace to the disciples of Christ; and the great Chris- 
tian body called the Catholic Church really existed, claiming 
lineal descent from the apostles. This ideal and actual form of 
Christianity was sacramental, sacerdotal, and hierarchical. What was 
the origin of this part of historical Christianity? Was it divine 
or merely human? I maintain, of course, that it was divine, and 
as such, an essential part of the genuine Christianity of Christ. 
That is, Jesus Christ instituted the episcopate as a binding and 
perpetual polity, gave the sacerdotal character to the priests of 
the New Law, instituted a true and proper sacrifice in the Eucharist, 
made baptism the ordinary means of regeneration, transmitted to 
the apostolic hierarchy teaching authority and the power of the 
keys; in a word, created the body as well as the soul of the 
church. This is not an exact enumeration, but a selection of 
salient points sufficient to indicate the meaning of my thesis of 
the indefectibility of Christianity, and to mark the opposite 
theory in the contention. 

The opponent must deny all I have affirmed, and assert the 
human origin of all that whose divine origin is explicitly or 
implicitly asserted in my thesis. Therefore, even if he ad- 
mits that the essence of Christianity remained unchanged, he is 
obliged to suppose a change, and a very great alteration to 
have taken place in the integral conception and actual form of 
the Christian religion. 

I deny the fact and the possibility of such an _ alteration. 
The opponent who maintains that the alteration respected non- 
essentials, and not only might, but did take place, the essence 
remaining unchanged, has a certain apparent advantage. For, 
change in environment, in accidents; development in doctrine, 
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ritual, and administration, variations and differences in all these 
respects, must be allowed to be compatible with the perma- 
nence of the faith and the divine order of Christianity. Never- 
theless, in the argument upon the direct question whether a 
certain supposed alteration is or is not a probable hypothesis 
or a provable fact, if the Catholic thesis be successfully main 
tained, the whole case is gained. What I contend for as of 
divine origin and right, is necessarily of the essence of Chris- 
tianity if it belongs to it at all. And all the arguments which 
overthrow our more moderate opponents, fall with tenfold force 
upon those who are more extreme, and accuse either the an- 
cient church, or even the apostles, of having essentially altered 
the genuine Christianity of Christ. 

Let us begin, then, from a term of departure which we have 
in common. There is a doctrine and a rule of life centred in 
faith in the divine person and authority of Jesus Christ, the re- 
deemer and saviour of mankind, received by divine revelation, 
and made efficacious by divine grace. This is of the essence 
of the Christianity of Christ and the apostles; it is its spirit 
and soul, and therefore more noble than any other part of 
integral Christianity, whether regarded as pertaining to its essence, 
or to the integrity of its constitution, or to its accidents, or en- 
vironment. 

Those who maintain that it is the whole essence, if they 
admit the necessity of some kind of visible church and eccle- 
siastical order, must and do admit that the apostles and disciples 
were formed into a society by Jesus Christ. They admit that 
the apostles gathered their converts into fellowship with them- 
selves in this society, in which there was a rule of faith, a 
rule of life, a ministry, the administration of sacraments and 
discipline, the preaching of the word, and common worship. 

Let this -be regarded as merely the environment of the spir- 
itual essence of Christianity. Nevertheless, it is incredible that 
Jesus Christ and the apostles should have left it undetermined, 
so that the form and order of Christianity, as a religion, should 
be liable to variation in different times and countries, and sub- 
ject to the will of whatever power, whether of the people or 
of a ruling class, might either justly or unjustly have control 
over ecclesiastical affairs. Sectarian divisions and disputes among 
Christians are obviously a great evil and hindrance to the 
efficiency and progress of Christianity, and notably to its mis- 
sionary work. This state of confusion cannot be ascribed to 


_the apostles and Christ, any more than evil in general can be 
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referred to God as its cause. As sin and its penalties have 
their origin in disobedience to the law of God, confusion, schisms, 
and sects in Christendom have issued from disobedience to the 
teaching and precepts of Christ given through the apostles. 

The apostles, most assuredly, had a clear idea of the com- 
mission given them as teachers of truth and founders of the 
church. It is certain, also, that they fulfilled it faithfully. They 
taught their disciples what was the genuine, essential Christi- 
anity, in respect to the revealed truths which they were bound 
to believe and profess, and the precepts they were bound to 
obey. They gave them a rule of faith and practice, sufficient 
to keep them in unity of doctrine and fellowship, and to pre- 
serve this unity until the end of the world. 

Let us suppose, now, that this original, genuine Christianity 
of the apostles was substantially the same as that form of it 
which now subsists among orthodox Presbyterians and Congre- 
gationalists, and Protestants generally, with the ‘exception of 
those, on the one side, who are High Churchmen, and of those, 
on the other side, who are rationalists or erratic sectarians. It 
is plain that the principles and the plan of the external organ- 
ization of the church, according to this theory, must have been 
in harmony with the doctrine and the rule of faith, and adapted 
to the preservation and universal propagation of the genuine 
gospel of Christ in its purity. Our opponents universally con- 
tend that it was substantially a presbyterian order under which 
the primitive church was constituted. Whether or no, one uni- 
versal form was prescribed; whether the external model of asso- 
ciation was the looser and simpler congregational order, or the 
more compact order of presbyterian polity, or episcopal, or 
more or less conformed to these various types with a certain 
latitude and diversity in different regions and places; the theory 
of our opponents demands that the church be regarded as a 
society of equal brethren, in which the presiding officers are 
only elder brethren. This is the basis of the ecclesiastical 
polity of the variously organized Protestant churches. The church 
is a congregation of the faithful. The ministers of the church 
are elders who preside over smaller or larger societies, in which 
they may or may not have a presidency over subordinate min- 
isters. The ecclesiastical principle is, therefore, congregational 
and presbyterian, even though the form of government be epis- 
copal. It is with reason, therefore, that the form of church 
government, regarded as a merely external order, is declared 
by the most eminent Protestant authors to be a non-essential. 
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Some, who maintain the apostolic origin of the episcopal order, 
disclaim the pretension that episcopal succession is necessary 
to the being of the church, though they assert its importance to 
the church’s well-being, and the obligation of adhering to it. 

Others have maintained that the apostles established an order 
of which the stricter presbyterian or looser congregational polity 
is a copy, and that this polity was made obligatory, for the sake 
of the well-being of the church, although not essential to its being. 

Now, all these various opinions, ranging between opposite ex- 
tremes of strictness and latitude, have this in common, that they 
exclude the Catholic idea of a sacerdotal hierarchy, first constituted 
by Christ in the apostles, and continued in the episcopate. The 
hierarchical idea is incompatible with that doctrine of the pure, 
original essence of Christianity which we are considering, and 
which its advocates qualify as evangelical and scriptural by con- 
trast with the legal and traditional system of Catholicism. They 
do not recognize the hierarchical character even in the apostles. 
According to their theory, the apostles were only persons appointed 
to give a message from Jesus Christ to men, and particularly to 
true believers, a message which they were inspired and moved 
by the Holy Spirit to deliver, teaching men what they must be- 
lieve and what they must do, in order to be true Christians. 
While they were delivering their message viva voce, they were 
the living, speaking rule of faith, or rather their spoken word 
was that rule. When they had committed that revealed and in- 
spired word to writing, it became the New Testament, and with 
the Old Testament made the complete Bible, the written Word 
of God, henceforth the only and sufficient rule of faith and prac- 
tice, for all believers, taken singly and collectively. On this sup- 
position, the apostolic commission was merely personal, extra- 
ordinary, and temporary, expiring with the last of the apostles, 
St. John. ; 

Now, whether more or less latitude is supposed to have ex- 
isted, in respect to the method and rule giving form and orderly 
arrangement to the visible society of Christian believers, it is cer- 
tain that the apostles must have impressed their own idea of 
their commission, their message, the true genius and nature of 
Christianity ; the essential doctrines and precepts of the gospel; 
and the principles of association and common action which should 
direct and govern the Christian community in its inward, and 
outward working for the preservation and increase of its spiritual 
life, and for the salvation of the outlying world. 

By the supposition, the idea of a hierarchy in the apostolic 
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order, to be transmitted and continued in a line of successors of 
the apostles, was excluded, with all involved in and following 
from it as a principle, both doctrinally and practically. This ex- 
clusion could not have been merely negative. The preaching of 
what a Congregationalist understands as the pure .essence of 
Christianity must have involved a positive exclusion of all Jewish 
sacerdotalism as a part of an imperfect, superseded law, and of 
everything similar in paganism, as a mere counterfeit of genuine 
religion. Moreover, the Lord must have inspired his apostles and 
prophets, whom he filled with his Spirit, to safeguard the infant 
church against the danger of detrimental innovation and alteration. 

We come now face to face with the question: Could a great 
and momentous change and alteration have taken place, silently 
and universally, between A.D. 100 and A.D. 300, by which the 
apostolic association of local Christian congregations was trans- 
formed into a corporate, organic body, under a hierarchical polity? 

It is against common sense, against human nature, contrary to 
all historical experience, to make such a supposition. If the apos- 
tolic model was simply congregational or presbyterian, and pre- 
scribed universally as obligatory, it must have taken such a deep 
root in the virgin soil of the first century, and attained such a 
sturdy growth and stability as to be ineradicable. 

If there had been a latitude in local arrangements, leaving 
particular churches free to determine for themselves the manner 
of their constitutions, so that different models, such as the epis- 
copal, the stricter presbyterian, and the congregational had been 
followed in certain cities and districts, this liberty and diversity 
would have become traditional and historical. The habits, mem- 
ories, and affections of the faithful would have clung tenaciously 
to their particular usages, and for all, apostolic precedent would 
have made them sacred. In either case, the universal establish- 
ment of an episcopal polity could not have been quietly and 
imperceptibly affected. A common consent and agreement to 
adopt such a polity, and a concerted plan of leading men among 
the clergy to impose this episcopal government, extending 
through so many and widely separated countries, are alike im- 
possible hypotheses. Equally impossible is the hypothesis of a 
gradual development, without any preconceived plan, simultane- 
ously in all places, resulting in one uniform episcopal constitution. 

This is only touching the exterior surface. The ecclesiastical 
polity is considered only as a way of providing for mutual com- 
munion and co-operation among particular Christian societies, in 
which bishops are chief overseers and magistrates. The world- 
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wide confederation divided and sub-divided into greater and lesser 
provinces, dioceses, and parishes, with the Roman primacy over 
all, particular and plenary councils, and the cecumenical council of 
Nicza, representing and legislating for the universal church; in 
this aspect, is only a grand Evangelical Alliance, but not by any 
means what Catholics believe to be the Catholic Church. 

If we could suppose that even this kind of a confederation 
and constitution could have been devised and effected in a human 
mode, it would be an event of such magnitude that it would 
be conspicuous in the early history of the church. It is not pos- 
sible, however, to make such a supposition reasonably. The only 
sufficient cause which can be assigned for this wonderful and uni- 
versal constitution of the church, is the concerted action of its 
founders, the apostles, instructed by Jesus Christ, its supreme 
head, and directed by the Holy Spirit. 

But we have as yet touched only the outer surface, the shell 
of the living, organic body, animated by the spirit of Christianity. 
When we go deeper, we find that the hypothesis of a change 
from simple congregationalism to episcopacy implies more than 
a mere change of the outward form. It is necessary to suppose, 
not only that in lieu of a parity among presbyters, and an ag- 
gregation of small particular communities united in common fellow- 
ship, there was established a presidency or primacy of superin- 
tendents, and a stricter organic union of smaller and larger parts 
into a universal whole, but that a much more important change 
took place, altering the whole idea of the church and the ministry. 

That is to say, not only does episcopacy present itself in the 
earliest history as the sole and universal order, and of apostolic 
institution, but as being the continuation of the apostolate, which 
is, in the apostles and their successors, a strictly hierarchical order. 
Bishops alone have received the power to ordain, and they have 
received it by a consecration distinct from ordination to the pres- 
byterate, together with the other qualities which appertain to the 
episcopal character. The idea of the sacramental nature of holy 
orders is involved in this doctrine, and the idea of the sacerdotal 
character communicated by Christ to the apostles and through 
them to all priests of the New Law is indissolubly connected with 
it, as also the idea of the Holy Eucharist as a true and proper 
sacrifice, and the idea of sacramental grace in all its extension. 
The church, being founded on a sacerdotal hierarchy, and being 
sacramental through and through in its essence, is totally diverse 
from that which Protestants call the visible church. And if Christ 
really founded this One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic Church, it needs 
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no argument to prove that it is a part of the essence of Chris- 
tianity, as the body, equally with the soul, is a part of the essence 
of humanity. : 

The sacerdotal hierarchy begun in the apostles and inherited 
in all the fulness of its gifts by the episcopate, was also believed 
to continue as the living and perpetual rule of faith. There is 
no trace of that supposed transposition of the rule of faith from a 
living authority in the apostles to a written record of their teach- 
ing in the canonical books of the New Testament. Scripture and 
Tradition are alike acknowledged as the sources whence the knowl- 
edge of revealed truths is derived, the immediate rule being the 
teaching authority of the church. The rule of faith is manifestly 
an essential principle in Christianity. 

If, therefore, the idea of a sacerdotal hierarchy, with its ac- 
companiments and consequences, was not a part of genuine, ori- 
ginal Christianity, but a false development or a human addition, 
there was certainly a great change in respect to the essence of 
Christianity. The conception of the essence was changed by ad- 
dition. Although the pure, original essence remained in the com- 
posite, the composite was very different from the simple essence, 
and the other element necessarily affected its action. Water is 
very different from oxygen and hydrogen; and oxygen in water 
is very different from oxygen by itself. Historical Christianity is 
very different from what apostolic Christianity is supposed to have 
been in its original simplicity. If it was the result of change, and 
a composition of divine and human elements, the change was a 
disaster. It was detrimental, and the successful enterprise of 
changing congregationalism into catholicism was criminal. 

Will it be said that it was all done in good faith, without 
deliberate intention, preconceived and concerted plan, and so 
not criminal? Catholicism must have been, then, either an un- 
conscious evolution from apostolic Christianity, or a work of 
chance. A little boy once asked another and smaller boy if he 
knew how to make a corn-stalk fiddle. ‘Yes,’ said he. “How 
do you do it?” “Take a corn-stalk and whittle it and whittle 
it, and sling it away. Then take another and whittle it and whit- 
tle it, and sling it away. Then take another and whittle it and 
whittle it, and its a fiddle!” Behold an epitome of the early 
history of the church, according to our evangelical brethren ! 

If Jesus Christ could not and did not give his apostles power 
to declare the revealed truth, to prescribe the rule of faith, and 
to constitute the church, in a manner adequate to the end pro- 
posed, indefectible, durable, superior to everything human, he did 
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not have divine wisdom and power. If he could not give them 
the plan of a religion capable of keeping its genuine form during 
any notable period, he was inferior to Moses and several other great 
founders, even in human wisdom and power. A Christianity so 
feeble and evanescent in its original form that it speedily disap- 
peared to give place to a transformation, must have been ex- 
tremely vague and indeterminate. In no other case could the 
innovations in doctrine and polity which are supposed to have 
arisen and prevailed have gained their universal sway, in good 
faith and sincerity. This kind of reasoning leads irresistibly to 
rationalism and naturalism, and to the destructive theories of Renan, 
Prof. Green, and Mrs. Ward. 

If the church did not drift unconsciously into catholicism, 
how did it arrive there? The historic fact of a solid, compact, 
world-wide catholicism in the year 300 stares us in the face. It 
is not a novelty. It goes back indefinitely towards A.D. 200, 
100, and 70. There are no signs of any revolution, or peaceable 
reconstitution, or of controversy on matters of primary import- 
ance, except with manifest heretics, schismatics, Jews, and pa- 
gans. Apostolic men, saints, martyrs, fathers of the church, the 
vast multitude of the faithful are all in it. They have no doubt 
that it is scriptural and apostolic. The notion of a departure 
from or an improvement upon apostolic Christianity is totally 
absent from the mind of every one who professes to be a Cath- 
olic. Tertullian, indeed, preaches a new dispensation more per- 
fect than any which went before it. But he places himself in the 
position of an open rebel and schismatic, a violent enemy of the 
papacy and the episcopacy. He admits that the papal and epis- 
copal church is identical with the apostolic church, and was the 
genuine embodiment of Christianity before the pretended advent of 
the Paraclete, and the new revelations of the prophets of the Mon- 
tanist sect. ~All the early heresies are marked by the notes of 
private speculation, disregard of tradition and authority, and the 
spirit of innovation. The early Catholic Church is marked by the 
traditional spirit, reverence for antiquity and authority, and submis- 
sion of private judgment to universal consent whose most formal 
and solemn manifestation is expressed in ecclesiastical decisions. 

It is evident that bishops, ecclesiastical statesmen, theologians, 
if they had wished and attempted to change the pure, apos- 
tolical Christianity by alteration or addition, could not have suc- 
ceeded in gaining the consent of the universal episcopate and 
the mass of the faithful. Much less could they have persuaded 
the whole church that this alteration was no change, but only 
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the development and expansion of genuine, apostolic doctrine and 
order. , 

The apostolic preaching was clear and definite, and its sound 
went forth through and beyond the bounds of the world of the 
Roman Empire. The early Christian church was imbued with 
it and stamped by its impress. Besides the thirteen apostles, 
there were prophets endowed with supernatural gifts, evangelists 
and missionaries, teachers and pastors, trained by apostles and 
apostolic men. There is credible testimony to the continuance 
of extraordinary gifts in a certain number of Christian teachers 
for some time after the apostolic age. St. John survived until 
the end of the first century to warn the church against de- 
parture and innovation. Faith and charity were intensely vivid 
in the nascent Christendom. Fervent love of Jesus Christ, fer- 
vent love of the Christian brotherhood, fervent zeal for the Sal- 
vation of the world, burned in their hearts, and their minds 
were illumined by the light of heaven. As time went on, the 
noble army of martyrs, with ever-increasing ranks, pressed for- 
ward with dauntless courage to face tortures and death, fructify- 
ing the earth with their blood. The constellations of fathers and 
doctors shone out with brilliant splendor in the sky. Apostolic 
men went forth-in crowds to evangelize the heathen nations. 
Idolatry was conquered, barbarism was gradually subjugated, the 
grand edifice of Christendom’ was built up. The history of these 
great achievements, the history of Christianity, of the church, 
of civilization, is the history of Catholicism. Our learned and 
large-minded opponents record this history, and they confess 
that the organic system of Catholicism centred in and crowned 
by the papacy was not only useful but morally necessary for 
carrying out the work begum by the apostles. 

Now, all the vital force and energy of Catholicism was de- 
rived from faith in its divine origin. What an absurd theory 
is that, and how fatal to belief in the divine origin of Christi- 
anity and the divine character of its Founder, which supposes 
that the Christianity of Christ failed after its first beginning, 
and was superseded by a new form, more powerful than the 
original religion. On this supposition, a human invention, in 
which genuine Christian principles, doctrines, and _ institutions 
were combined with delusions, errors, usurpations, and alien 
elements, was the instrument of Divine Providence for éstablish- 
ing that kingdom of God on the earth, whose foundations Christ 
and his apostles failed to lay in a solid and durable manner. 

It is absurd to suppose that the sages, saints, and martyrs 
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of early Christianity were either the subjects or the authors of 
a hallucination so extraordinary that it surpasses even the vis- 
ionary cosmogony of the Gnostics. 

It is equally absurd to stippose that Luther, Calvin, Cran- 
mer, Knox, and their compeers, re-discovered the lost type of 
genuine, apostolical Christianity. If Irenzus, Cyprian, Athana- 
sius, and the Cyrils were so seriously mistaken as to ascribe 
to the apostles what was really a vast innovation on genuine 
Christianity, what value have the confused and conflicting theories 
of the disciples ‘of the Reformation? It is still for them a matter 
of literary and scholarly research, of fine-spun criticism, and 
antiquarian investigation, what Christ and the apostles were sent 


by the Father to do and to teach. 
A. F. HEwIT. 





THE MOZARABIC RITE. 


THE Catholic Church points with pride to its past and pres- 
ent, distinguished alike by oneness of faith and practice; and 
this unity is not marred or broken by such slight variations in 
detail as may exist, without the least prejudice to any one funda- 
mental principle relating to faith or morals. One of the greatest 
lights of the church in the generation just preceding our own 
remarks as one of the signs of its divine origin that, while never 
swerving from the straight line of faith and morals, in all times 
and amongst all peoples, it possesses an adaptability to all races 
and circumstances. In no episode of history is this more clearly 
shown than in that phase of its ritual called the Mozarabic Rite, 
in the cause of its existence, its continuance, and practical ex- 
tinction when the need for it had passed away. 

This name is associated with a long-continued struggle, last- 
ing for centuries, between devotion to duty on the one hand, and 
power and wealth and the influence of seductive surroundings 
on the other; when to yield their faith meant a gain of all the 
world prizes most highly, and to adhere to it involved ridicule 
and oppression and being regarded as belonging to a conquered 
and hated caste. The central and most prominent point of this 
struggle was one of the oldest and most interesting cities in 
Spain, Toledo the venerable. After crossing the muddy Tagus, 
that almost encircles the city in its folds, the tourist who passes on 
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through the Moorish gateway covered with Arabic inscriptions 
and verses from the Koran, and reaches the grand old cathedral, 
massive and stern without but replete with decoration and grace 
within, is all unmindful of what its memories could teach him, 
of the courage and constancy of the small body of Christians 
whose principal place of worship this was. 

The war waged by the Moors to establish their supremacy 
in Spain was carried on with great cruelty. Their rule was to burn 
or slay, and if a few captives were spared, they were reserved for 
a worse fate, forced into servitude and employed in the lowest 
occupations. The destruction of churches, the massacre of the 
clergy, and the suppression of every external mark of religion 
were the sure consequences of Arabian success. Such severity 
roused the Christian population—or at least that remnant which 
had not already fled’ with Pelayo to the mountain fastnesses of 
the northwest—to the courage of despair; and after their first 
easy victories the Moors were confronted by such obstinate re- 
sistance, especially in the siege of Toledo, a city whose possession 
was of vital importance to them, that they entered into com- 
promises with the inhabitants, which they had hitherto utterly 
refused to do. The city was forced to surrender, but on condi- 
tion that the Christians who wished to remain should be permitted 
to retain their property and allowed the free exercise of their re- 
ligion. These conditions Were in part fulfilled, but in such a 
way as to increase their temptations to apostasy and render their 
steadfastness a subject of admiration and surprise. They were 
few in numbers, surrounded by a victorious and intellectual race 
willing to tolerate any difference that did not extend to religion; 
if the Christians would but relinquish that, there was no bar to 
their advancement or identification with their conquerors. Their 
adherence to it caused them to be treated as a vanquished peo- 
ple, for while they retained their own churches and monasteries, 
had their own bishops, and were judged by theit own tribunals 
when the matter to be decided related only to themselves and 
did not involve capital punishment, they were compelled to pay 
double the amount of tribute paid by the Moors, were heavily 
_ taxed for their church property, obliged to submit to circumcision 
and attend those schools where only Arabic was spoken, and 
their social position for some generations was intolerable. It was 
impossible that these circumstances should not influence their 
daily lives. In time they wore the Moorish dress, served in the 
Moorish armies, adopted Moorish manners; hence they were given 
the name which has since distinguished them, and from them 
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been attached to the liturgy» in which they worshipped, of 
Mozarabes or Mucarabes, meaning mixed Arabs. 

This liturgy was far more ancient than the name would 
imply, dating from the foundation of the church in Spain, and 
in its earlier form bearing slight traces of the Gothic ten- 
dency towards Arianism. It is sometimes incorrectly attributed 
to St. Isidore of Séville, who merely revised and rearranged 
it, a work entrusted to him by the Council of Toledo. A copy 
of this revised edition was given to each priest on his ordina- 
tion, to which he bound himself to adhere in the exercise of 
his ministry; and it is said to have received the formal ap- 
proval of Pope John X. in 918. To this ritual the Catholics 
of Spain clung with tenacity during the long period of Mos- 
lem ascendency. Apart from the intrinsic merits of this rite, 
and they are universally admitted to be of a high order, both 
as to its literary beauties and as a means of inspiring piety, 
it has a peculiar interest as a proof of the readiness of the 
Catholic Church to recognize the varying wants of her spiritual 
children, and to shape her devotional exercises in conformity 
to these. Spiritual ends are advanced and encouraged by 
merely human means, and here a body of people kept true, 
under adverse surroundings, to their faith by concessions in 
mode of worship in which there was no question of a sacrifice 


of principle, but merely an acquiescence in race needs and con- 


ditions. Thus, more than once,’ when to insure uniformity 
throughout the Catholic world a strict revision of ritual was 
carried on, this little church was allowed to continue with its 
own ritual, alike indeed in spirit, but differing in form and 
expression from the established liturgy. Despite the efforts of 
some recent Protestant writers to see in the Mozarabic ritual 
the source of a non-Catholic church of the present, it contains 
repeated evidence, most clearly and expressly stated, of points 
denied by Protestants, such as the adoration of the Eucharist, 
Purgatory and prayers for the dead, the invocation of saints, 
the honor paid to relics, and the use of images, and breathes 
throughout the spirit that animates the Catholic Church of to- 
day. 

The ritual was characterized by wealth of imagery and 
fervent piety clothed in rich and glowing diction. It was longer 
and much more charged with ceremonial than ours, while being 
eminently popular in tone, both in the nature and form of its 
devotions, even to the point of making the laity respond to 
the priest during part of the Mass; and following the three 
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biblical lessons which preceded their offertory there was always 
an address to the people especially appointed for each day, 
always short and explanatory or illustrative. So careful were 
the pastors that this flock should have its spiritual sustenance 
in easy reach of all, that, Latin having fallen into almost entire 
disuse, so that few could read it, John, Bishop of Seville, 
translated the Bible into Arabic, the universal language of the 
people. It would be impossible in a magazine article to give 
any detailed account of so extensive a subject as the ritual of 
a church, or the copious extracts necessary for the full appre- 
ciation of its individualities and beauty, but a passing notice 
of some of the differences in the celebration of the Mass may 
not be without interest. 

The Introit varies with the festivals, but is always unlike ours; 
the Gloria follows, and on certain feasts the Canticle of the Three 
Young Men in the Fiery Furnace. Three lessons were appointed for 
great festivals. The lessons were taken not only from the his- 
torical and poetical books of the Old Testament, but even from 
Jesus Sirach; and between Easter and Pentecost the lesson from 
the Old Testament was replaced by portions of Revelations. 
Two books were used in the celebration of the Mass, and the 
one called Liber offerentium was placed on the altar during the 
Gospel. The Creed was not said until just before the Pater 
Noster, in order “that the people might receive the Body and 
Blood of our Lord in Holy Communion with hearts full of 
fresh faith and love.” _The Preface was called the ‘ Inference,” 
it is supposed from the fact that the priest zzfers from the 
responses of the people that it is “meet and just to give 
thanks to the Lord.” In pouring water into the chalice the 
priest said: “From the side of our Lord Jesus Christ blood 
and water are said to have flowed, and therefore we mix them 
that the merciful God may vouchsafe to sanctify both for the 
salvation of our souls.” The consecration began immediately 
after the Sanctus and a short prayer called the Post Sanctus, 
and during it the priest prayed: “Come, Jesus, good high- 
priest, in our midst as thou wast in the midst of thy disci- 
ples; sanctify this oblation that it may be sanctified to us by the 
hand of thy holy angel, holy Lord and Redeemer. . . .” The 
celebrant divided the consecrated host into nine particles, each 
having a name corresponding to some incident in the life of 
our Lord, such as incarnation, birth, circumcision, transfiguration, 
death, resurrection, etc., and these he arranged on the paten, on 
which were engraved seven small circles forming a cross, in such 
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a manner that each circle received one of the seven parts of 
the host; the other two were placed on the paten to the right 
of the cross. After the breaking of the bread prayers were 
said for the afflicted, for the sick, for prisoners, and for the 
dead, during which the priest struck his breast as with us at 
the nobis guoque peccatoribus; then taking one particle, he let it 
fall into the chalice, reciting certain prayers. The benediction 
of the people was now given, and then followed the commun- 
ion while the choir chanted, “Taste and you shall see how 
sweet is the Lord.” 

The priest then took another particle, saying: .“I receive 
the bread of heaven from the table of the Lérd; I will call 
upon the name of the Lord”; prayed for all sinners, recited 
Domine, non sum dignus, and consumed the particles in a 


prescribed order. Instead of the Missa est, he said: “The 
solemnities are finished, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
may our offering be accepted and peace vouchsafed.” Con- 


stant supplications for peace are scattered throughout and _in- 
corporated in the ritual, a touching reminder how precarious 
and longed for such a gift was to a subject people. 

So attached were the people and clergy to this ritual in its 
entirety that when, after the expulsion of the Moors and the 
return of Toledo to Christian rule, the king tried to take it 
from them and substitute the Roman in its place, there were 
uprisings among the people, and it was finally decided to have 
recourse to “the judgment of God.” The king, court, and clergy, 
and an excited multitude gathered in the great plaza, in the 
centre of which a fire was lit; into this a copy of each liturgy 
was thrown. We are told that immediately the Gregorian book 
slid from the pile and laid to one side, while the other re- 
mained unburnt in the midst of the flames. This result of the 
ordeal caused exultation among the adherents of both sides, 
each maintaining that the fact of their book coming forth un- 
injured was convincing proof that Heaven favored it. To satisfy 
both parties, it was decided that the Gregorian liturgy should be 
used all over Spain, with the exception of six churches in Toledo 
and Leon, which should continue the use of the Mozarabic Rite. 
This permission was never retracted, but hotly as it had been 
contended for, it was not long before it ceased to be exercised. 
The Mozarabes soon became absorbed in their fellow-countrymen 
and co-religionists; and through intermarriages, and the gradual 
moulding into a national form, these differences rapidly died out; 
and in time the ancient rite was only celebrated on certain 
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festivals, and then as a “memorial service.” Such was the case 
when Cardinal Ximenes visited Toledo. This great man, whose 
zeal for the increase of piety and learning was unflagging, had 
just built the beautiful library at Alcala, and while inspecting the 
documents of the Cathedral of Toledo was so impressed by the 
beauty, piety, and nobleness of thought of the Mozarabic liturgy 
that he set earnestly to work to save it from destruction. At 
his own expense he caused careful copies to be made, replaced 
the Gothic characters by Castilian, and printed both a Missal and 
Breviary. Both were formally approved of by Pope Julius II. 
These copies were so highly esteemed that Pope Paul III. sent 
to Toledo expressly to obtain some, which he placed in the Vat- 
ican Library as valuable monuments of the Spanish Church. In 
less than fifty years after the death of Cardinal Ximenes the 
books he had disseminated at the cost of much labor and money 
became so rare that a single missal sold for thirty ducats. In 
1755 a fresh publication was made, and it is stated that there is 
scarcely a Continental library of any repute that does not pos- 
sess a copy. 

Ximenes, not content with rescuing this liturgy from oblivion, 
determined to provide for its continuance as an office of the 
church in actual use, and to insure this end he erected a beau- 
tiful chapel to his cathedral at Toledo, gave it the name Ad 
Corpus Christi, instituted a college of thirteen priests called 
Mozarabes Sodales, which still exists, or at least did some three 
years ago. They were each day to celebrate the divine office 
and recite the canonical hours according to this rite. 

The formal approbation of Pope John X. to this rite has 
been questioned, and it is said that the proofs on which it rests 
are not beyond criticism, and Alexander II. and Gregory VII. 
contemplated replacing it by the Gregorian. But the fact re- 
mains that in its revised form it was approved of and enforced 
by the Council of Toledo, that for centuries it was recognized 
and countenanced by the Holy See, that it was regarded as a 
form of worship grateful to the people and as such allowed, 
until the strong prejudices of the people in its favor had yielded 
to the pressure of new surroundings, and they accepted with 
willingness the Gregorian liturgy; that when in the process of 
time it fell into desuetude it was rescued by one of the 
greatest prelates of the church, who in this instance but com- 
pleted the wish of his predecessor in the primacy of Spain; 
that his efforts in this direction were highly approved of by 
the pope, and that its beauties have received the commenda- 
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tion of many learned writers, ecclesiastical and laic. These facts 
are significant of a great vivifying principle which the Catholic 
Church acts on, to appreciate and correspond to the wants of 
its children, and make use of such external aids and methods 
of devotion as may in different times and under changed cir- 
cumstances suit their exigencies, 


G. S. LEE. 
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IF I could enter in that heart, 
And for a season there abide, 
Its bolts and locks I’d rend apart, 
Its doors and windows open wide, 
And let the sunlight of God’s sky 
Shine in each recess dim and cold, 
And let the breezes of God’s earth 
Blow through its cobwebs old: 
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The music of this busy world 

Should through its dungeon bars be whirled, 
Its warmth and light should penetrate 

‘And draw each captive to his grate; 

If slaves of sin or slaves of pride 

They be that in those cells abide, 

I’d free the slaves, the dungeons raze, 

Till one wide room with warmth ablaze 
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Should there be found, and with the rest 

The fount of love within that breast, 

Placed there by Him, should be unsealed 

And all its plenty be revealed; 

Its blood-springs leaping up therein, 

And _love’s and life’s unceasing din 

Like music through the changed rooms pealed. 
Thus garnished, warmed, and opened wide, 
What royal guests might there abide! 


MARGARET H. LAWLESS. 
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THE LOVELINESS OF SANCTITY. 
II. 


Is it necessary to say that the loveliness of St. Philip waxed 
brighter and more irresistible as the years of his beautiful life sped 
away? Those years of his Christ-like ministry were an almost 
unbroken succession of miracles, crowned with the sweetest of all 
rewards, the winning of souls to serve God with a cheerful spirit. 
We shall see how our saint succeeded in beguiling men of all 
ranks and of all ages to strive for righteousness. 

It is St. Philip the priest, and the founder of a community 
of priests, that we have to deal with now. As during the past 
few years, we shall still have to look for him in the hospitals, in 
the streets and shops, in the schools and churches of Rome; but 
often, too, in his little room, either at San Girolamo or at the 
Valicella. There it will be ours to see him intimately, talk with 
him freely, learn from him the lessons we need most. He will 
teach us, this humble priest, whose delight was to be with the 
poorest and lowliest, and who never betrayed the least sub- 
servience to the highest, how to be humble,. how to be dignified. 
The kind Padre Filippo will show us what the saints mean when 
they speak of “the easy ways of divine love.” When we last 
saw him he was a simple layman at the age of thirty-six, with 
no thought of taking upon himself the awful responsibility of the 
priesthood, and this notwithstanding two distinct visions with 
which he was favored during his last year in the world, both 
seeming to intimate that it was under the consecration of holy 
orders he was to work henceforth. The first of these visions 
lasted but a moment. He saw St. John the Baptist, the beloved 
Florentine patron. Philip’s soul was distressed with uncertainties 
as to the mode of immolation by which he should give his. life to 
God. He was in doubt as to whether hé should retire com- 
pletely from among men and work out his salvation in solitude, 
by prayer and fasting, or continue the busy life in which he 
had been engaged for the past sixteen years. In the fervor 
of his prayer for enlightenment, his heart hot within him,, his 
mortal eyes were miraculously strengthened to see his beloved 
saint. The same instant he felt as a certainty that he should go 
on in the service of his brethren, work out his. own. salvation 
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and that of others through labor unceasing and through love that 
should know no rest. But he did not understand from all this 
that he was to be a priest. The whole ambition of his life at 
the close of his thirty-fifth year was to live mixed up with and 
lost in the crowd of men, poor amongst the poor; to do some 
little good, and to hope that from this might come some profit 
to the church of God. His hope was realized, as we can all at- 
test, but not exactly through the means that he, in his humility, 
had deemed the best. The charity of St. Philip has been beauti- 
fully manifested. Now for the supreme test of sanctity, his 
obedience. What must have been his consternation when, with- 
out any premonition, his confessor, Persiano Rosa, told him he 
must devote the remainder of his life to the service of God in 
the sanctuary. Most respectfully but most firmly did Philip de- 
clare that such a step was not to be taken, could not be taken. 
However, on the command of the guide of his conscience he 
yields, and against his wishes he disposes himself to enter upon 
this holy state. 

Gladly and most profitably would we dwell upon the first year 
of St. Philip’s priesthood ; but that initiatory year of his sublime 
ministry was to know no falling off, was to be repeated with 
undiminished zeal and fervor,- throughout all the forty-five 
years of his beautiful consecrated life. His first Mass and his 
last, and all the Masses he said, were “like the opening of the 
heavens, a real foretaste of the eternal ecstasy.” Whatever 
may have been the mystic yearnings of his soul for solitude, 
his will be a career of unbroken activity. His life shows us 
the true meaning of the words, so mischievously interpreted to- 
day, idealist and realist; he will show us how the ideal and 
the real may blend to make the perfect man. His biographer 
tells us that “Philip saying Mass was a sight of wonder: and 
of awe; his countenance was unwontedly animated, its expres- 
sion as of one looking into heaven. In all his movements 
there was great modesty, but at the same time a something 
that riveted the beholder. When he poured the wine into the 
chalice his hands trembled so he was obliged to support his 
arms upon the altar in order to perform the rite. When he 
took the chalice into his hands, a joy as of paradise filled his 
heart. During the Offertory his whole body trembled visibly. 
When he had consecrated the sacred Species he felt himself 
rapt in God. Sometimes he could hardly lower his hands 
after the Elevation. At the Communion his joy overpowered 
him and he unconsciously betrayed it outwardly. . . . Very 
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often his tears would flow abundantly during the Epistle and 
Gospel. . . . In a word, although Philip did all he could 
to prevent anything out of the common way in saying Mass, 
and even forbade those who were present from kneeling where 
they could see his face, yet for more than forty years Philip’s 
Mass was regarded as a miracle of holy fervor.” 

If this be St. Philip at the altar, what must he be in the 
confessional, where it is given to the priests to realize those 
words, ‘Ye are other Christs”? Let us go to him as he 
sits there, at that mystical well, waiting to give us of those 
living waters. “Philip was a confessor who was all charity 
and sweetness, and his charity and sweetness had a power 
which amazed all. He knew how to act as judge and teacher 
and physician of souls; but his great delight was to feel him- 
self and to be felt by others a father. . . . Only to see 
him in the confessional diffused through the heart a mysterious 
and ineffable consolation. As a confessor he was _ irresistible. 
There was that about him that compelled all who came near 
‘him to love him, and in very truth, to love Philip was to be 
drawn mightily towards God.” Nor need we wonder that his 
penitents were many and “of every rank in life.” It was as a 
confessor he realized his desire of helping towards a holy 
reformation. He did not abandon the. ministry of the word, 
in spite of the multitudes besieging his confessional; nor did 
his mode of preaching differ after he became a priest from 
what we have already noted while he was only a layman. In 
all his exhortations his one desire was to set men’s hearts 
aglow with love for God. Hence his sermons were familiar 
talks about the sweetness of God’s service. The same guide 
who has led us to the saint’s altar and to his confessional tells 
us how that “ Philip’s face, when he talked of God, was bright, 
almost flaming, with emotion, and the trembling and beating of 
his heart often shook the whole room. Often his emotion 
suspended his power of speaking; but then his look, his eyes, 
his tears, his agitation itself spoke more eloquently still to the 
heart and will of those who saw him. He divested his preach- 
ing of all that was abstruse, of all pomp of words.” Need we 
query what was the fruit of such eloquence? The more we 
study the evils of the sixteenth century the more we under- 
stand in what sense St. Philip was an instrument of Provi- 
dence working for true reform, for the classic renaissance had 
gone far towards the total destruction of that simplicity which 
is the true characteristic of apostolic preaching. 
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We know through what means St. Philip’s work was to pro- 
long itself even unto our day, nor can we here more than 
hint at the interesting details of the founding of his congrega- 
tion. In his abject opinion of himself, he could not easily face 
the fact that he was to be the founder of an order that in 
his own lifetime was to assume such proportions, to score such 
success as to deserve the formal approbation of papal authority ; 
but from the first year of his ordination his apostolate expanded 
and spread. He was the originator of an association that takes 
place with the valiant soldiers led on by Ignatius, the soldier- 
saint; and yet St. Philip’s children are bound by no other vows 
than those every priest makes. They scale the heights of 
evangelical perfection, luring multitudes after them, and yet 
make no formal profession of monastic life. He carried on his 
great work without proclamation, but he steadily and permanently 
kept his aim in view—viz., to make men glad in the service of 
God. Not in vain has he been called “The Apostle of Rome,” 
for he has already begun to change the face of the city, begun 
to show that the real reformation required is in the moral 
order, and that the teachings of the church, if put into practice, 
are all-sufficient to insure the note of holiness which belongs 
to her alone. Trent would formulate her doctrine in such simple 
terms that the most unlettered can comprehend, and St. Philip 
has taught us how to express that doctrine in our daily lives. 
This was his share in the Reformation—to show the possibility 
of holiness. The means he most successfully used was the fre- 
quent reception of the sacraments. He succeeded in bringing 
multitudes to confession, and many to daily Communion. 

The social position and character of those with whom we 
find him in ceaseless intercourse during this part of his life 
show us that his sphere of action was greatly extended. Not 
to the poor-and ignorant alone did he now confine his minis- 
trations. He continued to go out to them, but the rich and 
the learned and the high-placed came to him, many of them 
to remain with him as co-laborers and as docile subjects. He 
was in closest relation with popes and cardinals, their friend 
and often, at their request, their counsellor and guide in matters 
the most important. Cardinal St. Charles Borromeo, and his 
nephew after him, the Cardinal Frederic Borromeo, were surely 
among those outside his spiritual family whom we may call 
his very dear friends. So were several eminent men of learn- 
ing in Rome, to say nothing of some of the popes and several 
cardinals. At least twenty or thirty of the most remarkable 
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among the members of the Sacred College are spoken of by 
his biographers as his “dear friends.” 

Philip was far from dreaming that he would be looked upon 
and indeed be the central figure of a distinct organization, 
having rules and constitutions of its own. So far was he from 
realizing the exact lines which were to trace his work that a 
very short time before the definite assembling of his first 
Oratorians he was all on fire with the desire to go to India 
to share with St. Francis Xavier and so many others the 
labors of that great and dangerous mission. It became almost 
a settled determination with him to go with twenty zealous 
companions on the heroic expedition to those new fields. 
Obedience, the test of all true inspirations, must settle his 
anxieties on this question, as it had settled his doubts about his 
ordination. A holy priest, held in great sanctity by all Rome, 
and whom Philip consulted, received this answer for him from 
God after many prayers and serious consideration: ‘‘ Your India 
is in Rome.” Philip and his twen:y companions at once en- 
tered heartily into the labor required of them in Rome. The 
Oratorians from the outset dwelt with St. Philip without any 
special rules, continuing their “labor of love” in the hospitals and 
schools, in the streets and churches. The period between 1558, 
the date of their organization, and 1584, when the formal papal 
approbation of the congregation was granted them, must be 
looked upon as the formation period. Not all the members 
were priests. Laymen were free to join them in the pious 
exercises, and, as Philip had done before his ordination, they 
frequently joined in the ministry of preaching, always, however, 
under the guidance of the priests. We may pause here to say 
that these times also demand above all things the harmonious 
co-operation of the laity with the clergy, “the glad unity of’ 
priests and people.” “In this year 1558,” says Philip’s biographer, 
“the great change was that Philip would not any longer be the 
only preacher; he charged Tarugi and Modio, both laymen, to 
speak on some Christian virtue, or on the lives of the saints, 
or on the history of the church. And shortly after this he 
chose three other laymen to preach; chief of these was Cesare 
Baronio, now known as Cardinal Baroniys, author of the Fcc/le- 
stastical Annals. All these followed with loving fidelity the style 
of preaching which Philip had introduced; they preached almost 
every da‘, and always with great effect. Whes they spoke of 
God and of his kingdom it was as if Philip were speaking. 
Nor did the fact of their being laymen detract from the good 
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effect of their discourse, because their holiness clothed their 
words with authority, and every one recognized on them the 
impress of the master, whom all Rome regarded as a saint.” 
Was St. Philip an exception to that law by which all the 
works of God are tried in the fire of tribulation? It would 
almost seem so, judging by the immediate happy fruits of his 
endeavors so far. But let us not be mistaken. St. Philip, who 
stands pre-eminent among the saints as the model of what we 
might term perennial cheerfulness, was not exempt from the 
law of suffering. He, too, must purchase that gladness of heart 
at the same price we have all to give for it—sacrifices, humili- 
ations, trials of mind and heart and body. We can merely 
allude here to the sorest of all his tribulations, the accusation 
of innovation and novelty. Such a life as he and his com- 
panions were leading, such a seemingly new way of propagat- 
ing piety and all good works, the daily preaching, the frequent 
reunions for prayer and the singing of hymns, above all, the 
enthusiastic and ever-growing multitudes following him on those 
pilgrimages to the seven churches—all these looked like inno- 
vations. By dint of well-schemed calumnies a storm of perse- 
cution burst upon him, all the more painful to him as the 
severest censures came from persons in authority, the very ones 
to whom he would naturally have turned for protection. We 
do not know exactly what the personal share of Pope Paul IV. 
was in thus afflicting the holy man, but certain it is he was 
for some time under the most unfavorable impressions relatively 
to the ways and means employed by the Oratorians, so artful 
and so seemingly discreet were the representations that had been 
made to him by some of the cardinals, who in their turn had 
been deceived. Many of these censors no doubt were in good 
faith, and were justified in exercising the severest prudence 
relatively to all that looked like individual initiative in matters 
religious, so extravagant were the pretensions of the would-be 
reformers. It is equally certain that the storm raised against 
these well-meaning and most submissive men was in its origin 
due to a wicked determination on the part of a few, and that 
they prevailed for a time. Philip was summoned by the car- 
dinal-vicar to answer the charges brought against him. This 
cardinal seems to have been of a violent disposition. He forbade 
Philip going with his companions to visit the seven churches, 
suspended him for a fortnight from hearing confessions, pro- 
hibited the exercises of the Oratory, ending his sentence with 
these words: “I am surprised that you are not ashamed of 
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yourself; you, who affect to despise the world, and yet go 
about enticing such numbers to follow you, all to win favor 
with the multitude and to work your way under the pretext 
of sanctity to some eminence or other.” If this painful interview 
has been reproduced, it is solely for the purpose of enjoying 
the example of a saint meekly bowing before unmerited blame, 
and meekly, but at the same time grandly, defending himself. 
Silence in this case would seem a confession of guilt. Let us 
hear him: “I began these exercises for the glory of God, and 
for his glory I am ready to give them up. I look upon the 
commands of my superiors as above all things, and I gladly 
obey them now. I began the visits to the churches to recreate 
the minds of my penitents and to withdraw them from those 
occasions of sin which abound during the carnival. This was 
my purpose and no other.” Is not this the very ideal of 
humility and manliness? The judge was not, however, con- 
vinced. Let those who have suffered the unspeakable pain of 
finding no trust where most of all they had reason to expect 
it say whether such a gentle, loving, trusting heart as Philip's 
was pierced with sorrow at his failure in convincing the car- 
dinal of his innocence. No blow could have hurt Philip more 
than this; to be suspected of ambitious motives, of self-advance- 
ment, when his sole aim was to sacrifice himself for the advance- 
ment of God’s kingdom. It was hard for him to see many of 
those who had followed him with the warmest expressions of 
devotedness now join in the cry against him. He gave up, 
as had been enjoined, the hearing of confessions, abstained from 
his beloved exercises. But not all his friends turned against 
him; his penitents were not influenced by the evil reports; 
warmly, almost indiscreetly, did they protest their unshaken 
trust in him. But so great was his respect for authority that 
he forbade them to throng about him, or to speak in any way 
of his enemies. This was putting their love to a sore test; 
nor were they all as obedient as he was, and they would 
linger in the streets to look at him with affectionate sadness 
and ‘then follow him afar off. The words by which he explained 
to them these trials it were well for us to commit to memory: 
“God desires to make me humble and patient, and when I 
have gathered from this trial the fruit he wills me to gather 
it will pass away.” 

He was right. The trial did not last very long after that, 
yet he used no other means than prayer. His enemies acknowl- 
edged their wrong. Not only all the restrictions were removed, 
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but Philip, till the end of his long life, had only one thing to 
fear, too much joy of heart. After the great storm of oppo- 
sition had passed, his followers became more numerous than 
ever; many distinguished scholars sought admittance to the 
Oratory, and after due probation were gladly enrolled as his co- 
workers. It was Pope Gregory XIII., in 1584, who definitely 
and in a full brief gave the seal of stability to the beloved 
congregation of the holy priest by a formal approbation. Most 
delightful and profitable would be a digression here in favor 
of that noble brotherhood. Most edifying are the insights 
Capecelatro. gives us into the beauty of heart and _ intellect of 
those earliest fathers of the Oratory, especially of that profound 
genius and child-like admirer of St. Philip, the learned Baronius. 

Nor can we, in a necessarily condensed sketch, tell of all the 
works of St. Philip himself as a founder, as a counsellor of 
men in high places, as a great and effective reformer. Our 
study is perforce more intimate; it is to St. Philip as our teacher 
in matters of daily practice. St. Philip was especially com- 
missioned to show God-to the world as a loving Father. We 
have long since found that out in the gentleness of the saint, 
in his love so incessantly manifest, in his joyous interpretation 
of life. We must, if we cultivate the friendship of Philip, get 
nearer to a realization of those sweet words, “My delight is 
to be with the children of men.” He teaches us also how 
much more effective for the cure of pride and obstinacy are 
the mortifications of the spirit than the mere macerations of 
the body. Nor need we fear any illusion. If we readily adopt 
his direction the flesh will not be pampered, though he ever 
leans to clemency. He was of an extraordinary considerateness 
in regard of fasting and abstinence, of watching, and other bodily 
penances. But what appalling compensations do we observe 
when it comes to the mortifying of the spirit! Here the 
gentle saint was merciless. Baronius and Galloni and many 
others of the most brilliant scholars of his community would 
tell us that the most rigid fasts, the severest scourgings, seemed 
luxuries compared with some of the practices he enjoined on 
them as calculated to give them practical illustrations of what 
St. Paul means when he speaks of the “ foolishness of the cross,” 
Let us gather a few of this sublime master’s maxims. He says: 
“The whole stress of a Christian life is in the mortification of 
the razionale.” ‘All the holiness of a man lies here, within 
the breadth of three fingers,” touching his forehead. ‘My sons, 
humble your minds, submit your judgments.” “See that you 
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conquer yourselves in little things.” From him, as from no 
other, may we learn how to be sad and how to be glad. 
There is a Christian sadness, but there is nothing morbid about it. 
The longer we shall have lingered in St. Philip’s “school of 
Christian mirth,” as his humble room was called, the more 
correct will be our definition and use of sadness. The pre- 
vailing tone of our nineteenth-century literature is not exultant. 
St. Philip knows better; let us hear him. His own glad, merry 
heart dictated such principles as the following: “Don’t want 
to do everything in a day, or dream of becoming a saint in four 
days.” ‘My sons, be cheerful. I want you never to commit sin, 
but to be always gay of heart.” ‘ A cheerful spirit attains to per- 
fection much more readily than a melancholy one.” “TI will have no 
scruples, no low spirits.” Perhaps we could have caught his secret if 
we could have seen the smile on his face when he said these things. 
A proof that his theories were realizable is that innumerable were 
the cures he effected on souls suffering from melancholy and 
scruples. We are told that many felt their vapors vanish by 
merely looking at him. All agreed that in the art of com- 
forting there was none like him in all Rome. Perhaps the 
lesson almost as hard to learn as perpetual cheerfulness is 
simplicity. Philip’s age, like ours, was an age of extremes; 
with all his unworldliness, with all his child-like artlessness in 
dealing with the astute, the ambitious and the learned, he 
knew how to say the right word at the right time; he had 
but to respond simply and at once to the dictates of his 
great heart. It would be necessary to do violence to our 
sense of harmony to doubt for a moment of the truth of what 
his biographers tell us when they say “he was all his life 
long absolutely frank, plain, and simple—simple in his dress, his 
gestures, his walk, and in everything.” 

St. Philip, like all the saints, had the spirit of prayer. 
There can be no exaggeration in speaking of his extraordinary faith 
in prayer. He tells us that “to learn to pray, the best means 
is the sense of ‘our unworthiness; that he who wishes to pray 
without mortifying himself is like a bird trying to fly without 
being fledged.” ‘Be humble and obedient, and the Holy Spirit 
will teach you to pray.” He used often to say: “Now that 
I have time to pray, O Lord, -I can obtain from thee all I 
want.” If his preaching was talking of God, surely his pray- 
ing was the most confidential talking to God. Yet he was ever 
lowly in mind, and urged others often to say his own much- 
repeated prayer: “O Lord, put no trust in me, for I shall 
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surely fall if thou uphold me not.” He saw God mirrored in 
the beauty of the universe, and loved to pray in the open 
air, drawing from nature his incentives to make “Sweet melody 
in his heart,” to “rejoice always,” which is a high form of 
prayer. He particularly loved the scriptural words of praise 
and invocation. His great object seems to have been to famil- 
iarize men with God through attractive devotions. Nor can we 
_ question his success. He popularized the church services by 
bringing the people together often and in great numbers for 
prayer and the singing of hymns. He brought them to daily 
Mass and frequent Communion. He ignored no means that 
might help to teach men to love the beauty of the house of 
God. All the world knows what he did to secure the highest 
musical genius of his day to co-operate with him; the good 
and great Palestrina was on the friendliest terms with St. Philip 
and the Oratory. Philip’s gentle, loving, and tender nature, 
together with his vivid imagination, disposed him from his youth 
to love music. He found in it both the source and the nature 
of his holy inspirations. His intimate relations with the best 
musicians of Rome, especially with Palestrina, 


‘Who o’er the others like an eagle soars,” 


brings St. Philip in close connection with the reforms and ad- 
vances music made in the sixteenth century. 

Had we not already noted what may be called so many 
predominant passions in this great heart, we might say his love 
for children was his passion. He loved to go from church to 
church followed by troops of them, and many a frolic he en- 
joyed with them in the pleasant halting-places during those pil- 
griaages. Their noisy mode of enjoyment never wearied him. 
Those who have lived in Rome tell us of the surpassingly 
beautiful prospect that spreads before the eye from the Jani- 
culum hill, where stands the church of Sant’ Onofrio. The 
lovers of Tasso go there to visit the spot where the great 
poet rested while awaiting the crowning honors which at last 
were to be conferred upon him, and where he died on the 
day he was to receive the laurel wreath. But especially inter- 
esting to the Romans is this beautiful place on account of the 
pleasant memories of San Filippo that hang about it; here is 
where he most of all loved to lead up his followers for those 
open-air devotions and recreations; here is where he would often 
have one of his boys preach a short sermon he had learned 
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by heart; where they would sing and then play. How could 
the young help but love him? he was always so sprightly and 
gay, even veiling his miracles with gentle jests. He had a 
smile and pleasant word for each; he would put up with all 
their pranks that he might keep them near him; they might 
be as merry and as noisy as they liked, provided they did 
not sin. He knew how to keep them from danger by cease- 
less activity. They played with such zest because he had made 
them work with diligence. He feared nothing more than melan- 
choly and idleness. 

This man, whom we saw at the début of hic career in 
Rome sell his books and renounce the charms of study, knew 
too well the needs of the times to ignore the powerful in- 
strument for good that was to be found in learning; hence, 
with the same eagerness with which he for a time’ deprived 
himself of books did he return to them and enjoin study as 
one of the most serious obligations of his brethren. We have 
but to read the history of the Oratory—better still, the works 
of its great scholars—to fecl that with all his simplicity and 
humility St. Philip was a leader in the ways of knowledge. 
The saint himself, though always so devoted to the ministry 
in the churches and hospitals, was ingenious in finding time 
for such mental relaxations as the writing of graceful sonnets 
and the reading of valuable books. We have to deplore, how- 
ever, the humility which led him to destroy many treasures. 
We have but few of his letters, sufficient, though, to prove 
that he possessed the charm of comforting and enlightening 
and saving no less through his written words than through his 
spoken utterances. The few letters we possess are addressed chiefly 
to the members of his congregation after the Oratory had _be- 
come established in Naples and elsewhere. Some delightful ‘ 
ones we find to his nieces (children of the two sisters he left 
in Florence so many years ago). Two of these nieces were 
nuns, and what a kind though rigid director he was! Even 
in our day of vaunted learning, of German and New-England 
transcendentalism, St. Philip, considered as a scholar and a lover 
of scholars, would be justly entitled to the so often misap- 
plied term of “a strong intellectual personality.” What poor 
figures some of our sages would cut beside this man, who 
really can enjoy the simple joys of life, whose enthusiasm lasts 
all his life long! 

This Philip, in whom miracle, prophecy, vision, and ecstasy 
combine to reveal his sanctity, the saint in whom “the pro- 
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phetic light had become the habit of his soul,” is for the 
nineteenth century as he was for the sixteenth, a teacher, a 
messenger sent from God. “In season and out of season, 
through good report and evil report, he was vigilant and faith- 
ful in his ministry. Raised far above his fellow-men by the holi- 
ness of his life and the greatness of his gifts, he was yet the 
lowliest of men, acquainted with infirmity and suffering. The 
greatest marvel of his long life is the amount of labor accom- 
plished by one so frail in body, and so often afflicted with 
most painful trials of illness. He suffered almost without ceas- 
ing -from the day of his miraculous enlargement of heart in 
the catacombs of San Sebastiano to the day of his release 
from earth. Many times his physicians pronounced him at the 
point of death.” 

Reluctantly omitting many more aspects of his loveliness, it 
remains for us to witness the departure of his gentle soul from 
this world, which he loved for the sake of Him who died to 
redeem it, and in which he had proved. himself a good and 
faithful steward. We have tried to learn from him how to 
live; let us now learn- from him how sweet is death for those 


? 


who have rightly understood life. ‘“ His last days,” says his 
biographer, “were beautiful as the close of a serene and 
cloudless day. . . . He died on the 26th of May, 1595. As early 


as the month of February of that year his children knew they 
must resign themselves to lose him. Frequent hemorrhages 
brought him several times in that interval to what seemed his 
last agony; and as many times was he given back, seemingly 
with all his vigor and power of action; but the end was 
indeed drawing near. The light of prophecy that had 
shone in his soul all those long years of his career in Rome 
‘ was brighter than ever. He spoke with unhesitating assurance 
of the exact time of his death, foretold several events of im- 
mediate occurrence, was present at the death of some of his 
friends, although he was unable to leave his room. Many 
startling things are told us in connection with the last few 
months of his sojourn among his dear ones. The affection that 
glowed in his heart for all his beloved Filippini seemed to 
grow more intense, and eagerly did he grasp every opportunity 
to show those who were so soon to lose his visible presence 
that he loved them unto the end. He said his last Mass on 
the 25th of May. It happened to be the Feast of the Most 
Holy Sacrament, having heard many confessions before, and 
spoken lengthily with some of his penitents, giving them such 
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instructions as would lead them to understand he was speaking 
to them for the last time. He embraced all who came to him 
that morning with great tenderness, with more than was his 
usual way.” From the little chapel where he said his last 
Mass he could see the beautiful hill where stood his most 
loved resert, Sant’ Onofrio. He was observed to stop and look 
long and fixedly at the hill to which he had so often led his 
happy children. ‘At the Gloria in excelsis he began to sing” 
as one would whose feet already stood on the threshold of 
everlasting jubilation. ‘“ Throughout the rest of the Mass the 
joy of his heart modulated his voice at times to a chant, so 
that his last Mass stands alone and without parallel in his life. 
It impressed all who were present with amazement and a mys- 
terious delight; after giving Communion to a large number of 
friends, some of the fathers brought him a little soup to re- 
vive his strength, As he took it he turned to those who 
were standing by and said: ‘These men think I am quite 
cured; ‘but they are mistaken.’ The whole day was one of 
more than usual activity, hearing confessions, receiving his friends, 
and participating in all the offices of the festival; his manner, 
however, clearly indicated that he was bidding farewell to all 
for the last time. His physician, who came to see him in the, 
evening, assured him he was better than he had been for ten 
years; yet a mysterious awe dwelt in the hearts of all the 
fathers. As he retired late that night he was heard to say: 
‘Well, last of all, one has to die.’ Shortly after he asked 
what time it was, and when he was told that the third hour 
of the night had just struck he said, as if talking to himself: 
‘Three and two are five, three and three are six, and then 
we shall go away.’ He would allow no one, however, to watch 
with him, but ‘a* the sixth hour of the night,’ says Father 
Galloni, ‘he began to walk about his room, whereon I, whose 
room was under his, awoke and ran quickly to see what was 
the matter. I found him sitting on his bed, his throat so full 
of blood that I feared he would choke. He told me simply 
that he was dying.’ The alarm naturally was soon given, but noth- 
ing his mourning sons or his devoted physicians could do for 
him brought any relief; it was indeed his last struggle. He 
begged them to trouble themselves no more about remedies, 
for he was to die. He was sitting upright on the side of his 
bed when the angel of deliverance came. Baronius, his beloved 
friend, his docile son, read the prayers. He heard the physi- 
cians’ assurance that their dear father was dying; he turned 
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from them to Philip, and with a loud, appealing voice, said: 
‘Father, father, we entreat you, give us at least your blessing. 
Are you leaving us without a word?’ Philip had closed his 
weary eyes to this world, but at the appeal of those he had 
always loved so warmly he opened them once more, raised 
them towards heaven, kept them fixed there a while, and then 
with a loving smile, as if his prayer were heard, he looked 
around upon them and slightly moved his hand as if in bless- 
ing; and then, without another sign of effort or pain, he heaved 
one deep sigh and gently fell asleep in the Lord.” Philip’s 
formal canonization was pronounced by Pope Gregory XV. on 
the 12th of March, 1622, at the same time with Isidore 
Agricola, Ignatius Loyola, Francis Xavier, and Teresa. 

The popularity of the “dear father” has not decreased in 
Rome; the Valicella is a place of constant pilgrimage. He lives 
in the memories of his dear Romans, and his works continue 
as if he were there among them in person as of yore. Gui- 
do’s painting of the saint is the one most prized; it has about 
it an air and a fragrance of Paradise. It represents him in 
ecstasy. It was repeated’ several times by Guido himself. We 
may see a copy of it in the saint’s room at the Valicella, and 
it is beautifully reproduced in the exquisite mosaic of his 
chapel. There are many paintings of the darling saint in 
Rome, all vying with each other in expressing that nameless 
charm which in life he used so successfully in luring souls 
after him to learn how sweet is the service of God and how 
lovely are his tabernacles. 


M. L. M. 
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1791 —A TALE OF SAN DOMINGO, 
CHAPTER IV. 


A DISCUSSION. 


Upon the departure of his guest, Colonel Tourner at once 
sought his daughter, and learned the character of the communi- 
cation Henry Pascal had made to her. They agreed it would 
be better to defer speaking to Madame Tourner of the expect- 
ed removal till the morrow. She was taking, as usual with 
her, a lively concern in the preparations for the “Crop Over.” 
A lady of fashion though she was, she had at heart warm, 
tender sympathies, and, sincerely interested in the welfare and 
happiness of the slaves, and personally attached to many of them, 
‘the “Crop Over” was just the event to awaken her kindheart- 
edness. On these occasions her best stores were spread with- 
out stint before them, and she was now busily adding to her 
stock of guava jelly and other delicacies, and superintending 
with great spirit the general arrangements for the feast—to the 
great delight of her husband, who was well known for his hu- 
manity towards his slaves, and encouraged to the utmost such 
exhibitions of domestic zeal. 

The colonel expressed his determination, in view of the in- 
creasing lawlessness, to ride over to the Cape early next morning, 
and, if proper provisions had been made, to remove thither im- 
mediately, in which proposed step his daughter warmly sus- 
tained him. _ 

The afternoon brought an unexpected and, under all tthe 
circumstances, an unwelcome visitor in the person of M. Tardiffe, 
He had that morning ridden over to Doudon to see some 
friends. Calling at Belle Vue on his way back to the Cape, he 
accepted a pressing invitation from his bonne amie, Madame 
Tourner, to stay to the “Crop Over.” 

M. Tardiffe was a thorough type of the Frenchman of the 
period. A retroussé nose and a pair of small, bright eyes oc- 
cupied their usual place in an oval, clean-shaven, and secretive 
countenance. He was marked by a stoop in the shoulders, 
used glasses, and addressed one with a suspicious kind of smile 
and turned-up cast of the eyes. The ordinary conception of a 
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gentleman he very well realized, being skilled in the accomplish- 
ments of the day, well-informed, polished, and agreeable, but 
withal was vain, insincere, vindictive, and dissolute—though his 
pretensions were otherwise. 

Preparations in hand for the “Crop Over” gave Madame 
Tourner and her daughter satisfactory excuses for absence, and 
during the afternoon Colonel Tourner and his guest were together 
alone. Conversation almost necessarily turned upon politics and 
colonial affairs, which, though apparently not so threatening as 
they had been a month or two before, were yet threatening 
enough, and were in the heart and on the lips of every 
one. FIL; 

It was a period when the strifes of factions had become 
merged into a sentiment of intense hostility to the mother 
country. At the beginning of revolutionary activity, and with 
an eye to the preservation of slavery, the planters were a unit 
for legislative independence, it being justified in their view by 
the intelligence and wealth of the colony and the impossibility 
of speedy communication with France over the wide ocean’ 
between them. They argued that the local affairs of the planters 
would be best administered by the planters themselves, and that 
in periods of excitement and danger prompt and prudent action 
by those on the ground and familiar with all the circumstances 
might often be essential to the life of the colony. 

But as the tendency towards enfranchisement of the colored 
races developed in the National Assembly, other parties arose. 
Some—and among these was Colonel Tourner—favored a British 
protectorate; others desired colonial independence under the gen- 
eral guardianship of the European powers ; others were monarchists, 
or friends of the late régime, whilst others were republicans. 
To the latter party belonged M. Tardiffe, who was conspicuous 
for’ championing the shifting sentiments of the National Legis- 
lature. 

These divisions greatly weakened the cause of the whites. 
They were suddenly healed, however, by the effect of the 15th 
of May decree, which terminated the embittered struggle in the 
enfranchisement of the mulattoes. For two years the colony had 
been in uproar, often in arms; but the storm that burst upon 
receipt of the news of this decree was unparalleled. With the 
exception of a few inveterate republicans, all parties at once 
became consolidated against the mother country. In the North- 
ern province, and especially in its capital, Cape Frangois, the 
feeling was exceptionally intense. A motion was made in the 
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Provincial Assembly, then in session at the Cape, to reject the 
civic oath and raise the British flag. A deputation was forth- 
with despatched to France to intercede for the repeal of the 
obnoxious decree, the execution of which the governor-general 
at the peril of his life was forced to suspend until the result of the 
embassy should be ascertained. The hopes thus raised had abated 
-somewhat the outward agitation; a deep and wrathful feeling 
nevertheless remained. 

The mulattoes, on their part, furious at the palpable in- 
justice done them and the cowardly conduct of the governor- 
general, sullenly awaited the aid of the French government. 
The disastrous issue of former conflicts alone restrained them 
from open hostilities. The two parties thus stood at daggers 
drawn, and a dreadful sense of uncertainty and insecurity per- 
vaded the colony. 

At this crisis M. Tardiffe, alone among the prominent 
citizens of the Cape, remained attached to the republican cause, 
even up to the point of justifying the 15th of May decree. 
A close observer of events in France, he foresaw the triumph 
of the extreme republicans, and having no property interests 
in San Domingo to be affected by the immediate results of 
the Jacobin policy towards universal liberty, he was influenced 
by a not uncommon political incentive, the wish to be on the 
winning side. He predicted the speedy emancipation of the 
slaves, and even went so far as to hold that it would be to 
the ultimate benefit of the colony. These opinions, freely ad- 
vocated in public, drew upon him an excessive degree of odium. 
On more than one occasion violence was offered him, and his 
life being seriously threatened, he took the advice of friends 
and for a period withdrew from the Cape, remaining at Dou- 
don, where he had relatives. Under these circumstances, he 
became exceedingly popular with the mulattoes and_ blacks, 
and suddenly rose to great influence over them. His name 
was everywhere on their lips, and far and wide he was 
known as /'ami des noirs. He was now at the Cape again, 
for the excitements had sensibly declined. But his opinions he 
held very quietly, and, though no craven, deemed it advisable 
to withdraw almost entirely from public view. 

Restless under this mental repression and seclusion, it was 
with a sense of relief that he discussed affairs with Colonel 
Tourner. Their opinions differed widely. But on former occa- 
sions they had amicably debated their differences, and though 
the colonel understood the character of his guest, and had no 
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special admiration for him, yet M. Tardiffe’s manner was con- 
ciliating, and the latter felt safe in giving free expression to 
his. views. 

On Colonel Tourner’s part the conversation at the outset. 
was reluctant and cold. The interview with Henry Pascal 
had left him abstracted and moody, and he would greatly 
have preferred his visitor's absence. His heart, however, held. 
a heated current of thought, which, struck by M. Tardiffe, 
soon sent glow into the dialogue. 

The discussion bore upon negro capability and the effects. 
of emancipation in San Domingo, topics on which the colonel 
bristled with points. He had given the “negro” thorough 
consideration. For a number of years his leisure hours had 
been employed in researches into San Domingo history, and 
he had become deeply interested in the character and pitiful 
fate of the indigenes; so much so, indeed, as to have en-. 
tertained thoughts of writing a history of the island. The 
negroes, who were introduced to replace the exterminated 
natives, had been embraced within these studies, and the recent 
wretched condition of affairs and the tendencies towards emanci-. 
pation had naturally stimulated inquiry into the capabilities. 
and future status of the race. 

The conversation towards the close was upon the effects of 
emancipation in San Domingo, and waxed warm indeed, es- 
pecially on the colonel’s part. A knowledge of the brewing 
plot gave his words a peculiar point and bitterness which, im 
view of the apparently improved condition of affairs, was a 
constant source of surprise to M. Tardiffe. He could not 
understand it, and was often astonished at the vehemence ot 
his host. 

For an hour or two the discussion ran on, for and against: 
emancipation, M. Tardiffe representing the radical sentiments. 
of the French National Assembly, the colonel those of the Sam 
Domingo planters. Warned by the stroke of the six o'clock 
plantation-bell, the latter brought the conversation to a close, 
as follows: 

“But, monsieur, I must allow time for your toilet. A word 
more: You are not to think I am in any sense a foe to the 
blacks. My life as a master is a pledge the other way. | 
know some noble negroes. My opinion of the race, as drawm 
from long observation and study, has been given. I hold that 
the three great divisions of the human family—black, yellow, 
white—should develop within themselves towards their respective 
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bounds, these being .a half-civilized, civilized, and enlightened 
state.” . 

With these words Colonel Tourner rang up the valet and placed 
M. Tardiffe in his charge. The latter was soon busy at his 
‘toilet, which he elaborated with true French art and under the 
stimulus of meeting Emilie Tourner; and if thoughts in regard 
‘to her predominated, he yet retained a vigorous impression of 
the conversation in which he had just participated, and the 
‘teflection would come up that Colonel Tourner was a needle-witted 
opponent, and bristled all over with “negro” points. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE ‘‘CROP OVER.” 


It was an hour later when M. Tardiffe entered the draw- 
ing-room. His dress was strictly fashionable, and in the style, 
as far as tropical climate allowed, developed with the advance 
of the French Revolution: the coat long, and buttoning at the 
waist, whence it sloped off upwards and downwards, with a 
collar spreading upon the shoulders; the waistcoat open at the 
throat; breeches rather close-fitting and extending to the middle 
of the calf, where they were met by half-top boots; the cravat 
was tied loosely in bows, and the hair was worn long and 
gathered in a queue. 

Emilie Tourner appeared in a style of simple elegance. The 
light muslin dress was short-waisted, and fell in straight, loose 
folds to her feet. The sleeves, tight on the upper arm, ex- 
panded from the elbow, and terminated in a fringe of rich lace. 
About the. throat a white handkerchief, with a flavor of lav- 
ender-water, was adjusted in such a manner as to represent, 
according to the fashion of the times, the breast of a pigeon; 
her coiffure was made en boucles, after the prevailing mode, the 
front hair forming a light mass of short curls with the back 
hair flowing, and she displayed a few pieces of rare dijouterze, 
a style of adornment for which creole young ladies generally 
show a passion. The only addition to the company was the 
manager in white dittoes, M. Fanchet, the usual guest of the 
proprietor. on these occasions. 

Tea was taken rather quietly.e The colonel had been so free 
in speech during the afternoon that rest was natural. Emilie 
Tourner was noticeably abstracted, and wore a_ pensive look. 
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The conversation was chiefly confined to M. Tardiffe and Madame 
Tourner, the latter being in high spirits, and entertaining her 
guest in the gracious and charming manner of which she was: 
the mistress. 

After tea, she invited the company to an inspection of the 
festive tables. M. Tardiffe escorted Emilie Tourner, the latter 
protected against the dangerous dew by a hat trimmed with 
bows of ribbon and of great expanse of border, and the former 
by a peculiar palm chapeau, which among San Domingo 
fashionables replaced the flat, round brim and tall, conical 
crown of the Parisian beaver. 

The scene illustrated the proverbial loveliness of moonlight 
evenings in the West Indies. The clouds had all fled. The 
atmosphere, purified by the recent rain, was perfectly clear, and 
sweet with the odor of roses and lemon-flowers. The stars 
shone brilliantly. Myriads of fire-flies sparkled in the trees, and 
the mild radiance of the rising gibbous moon was paling the 
light of the many-colored lanterns that at every turn illumi- 
nated the grounds. 

Cooking in the West Indies is done in small charcoal fur- 
naces and out-of-door brick ovens, and for the two preceding days. 
Madame Tourner had been taxing her resources in this direction, 
The result was the rich and bountiful feast spread beneath a 
branching mango. Fowls, hams, Guinea-birds, turkeys, flying- 
fish, butter-fish, pastry, tarts, guava jelly, preserved ginger, 
custard apples, pineapples, melons, etc., with jorums of lemon- 
ade and tamarind water, made a feast fit for a king. 

Two dishes prepared especially for the negro taste were 
opossum and agouti, the latter larger than a rat and less than 
a rabbit, somewhat resembling both, and eaten by West India 
negroes with the go#t of an alderman for turtle. A small 
table of honor was arranged apart for the “drivers” or field 
‘overseers. These commonly were old negroes of tried fidelity, 
who, under the white manager, superintended field-work. The 
single addition of turtle, served with rum punch, varied its 
viands from the general cheer. 

The tables were in charge of a number of trusted servants, 
to whom Madame Tourner now gave some parting directions, 
when the company proceeded to the lawn in front of the 
mansion, where, as the boisterous mirth indicated, a large 
assemblage of jovial “darkiese’ were having a “high” time. 

The negro disposition is eminently social and convivial, and 
the beautiful moonlight evenings in the tropics are. their de- 
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light. They are great chatterers, and will keep late hours spin- 
ning yarns and telling “Nancy” stories, or tales of ghosts and 
goblins, which West India negroes call “jumbees.” The slaves, 
too, often gave “parties” or balls, to which not uncommonly, 
it must in truth be added, the larders and wardrobes of their 
masters and mistresses were made to furnish liberal contribu- 
tions. Dancing is a passion, and on these occasions they fre- 
quently “do” with skill and grace the prevailing styles, which 
their imitative powers have caught from their owners. During 
the soirée at the mansion one might often see the slaves on 
the green beneath the open windows, executing with extra 
agility and chuckling delight the various “sets” at the call of 
the musician. 

Near the centre of the lawn, in front of the mansion, the 
carpets had been spread for dancing. The musicians—a fiddler, 
a tambourine-player, and a man beating what is called a tri- 
angle—were seated on an elevated platform, where they did 
duty with a gravity befitting their office. Beneath them was 
a crowd of lively blacks, looking as pleased as Punch, and all 
in holiday rig. The slaves were excessively vain of their per- 
sonal appearance, and, if necessary, would go in rags during 
the week to have something to wear on a /éfe day or at a 
“party.” The men on this occasion wore woollen caps, the 
dews being heavy and dangerous. The women were tricked 
out in different styles of flashing kerchiefs twisted into high 
turbans, gaudy gowns, many-colored sashes, and a profusion of 
cheap ornaments. 

In the midst were the dancers “doing,” in their turn, 
Scotch reels and quadrilles with intense goi#t and joyousness. 
Encircling these was a throng of blacks constantly moving in 
and out among themselves and giving vent to a thousand gay 
sallies, cracking their ready jokes upon the manners and cus- 
toms of the “buckras,” and breaking now and then into loud 
and glad laughter at some of their witticisms, the point of 
which it was often difficult to see. The jabber was immense 
On the outside crowds of little blacks as plump as puddings 
were gambolling and cutting capers over the green. 

They were a lively set—free and easy, for the occasion was 
privileged, yet perfectly well-ordered—bubbling over with the 
merriment born of a jovial temperament and superb physique; 
and their healthy, contented, happy countenances reflected the 
care of a benevolent master. 

At the instance of her maid, who was a reigning belle, 
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and now craved the aid of her young mistress in completing 
her personal adornment, Emilie Tourner returned for a few. 
moments to the mansion. The colonel, in expectation of a so- 
journ at the Cape, was conferring with Manager Fanchet in re- 
gard to plantation affairs; and M. Tardiffe saw the coveted op- 
portunity for a word in private with Madame Tourner. 

He had kept himself thoroughly informed as to the circum- 
stances both of the elder and the younger Pascal, and was 
cognizant of their unsatisfactory condition. This, indeed, was a 
common remark among the Pascals’ acquaintances. For Henry 
Pascal he professed friendship, was not unfrequently in his 
company, knew of the Harrison offer, and had discovered by 
adroit and apparently casual inquiries that acceptance was not 
improbable! He often dropped in at the Hotel de Ville, it 
being a news centre and resort for men of wealth and leis- 
ure, and was aware of the elder Pascal’s arrival and taking 
apartments an hour after the event. Putting all this and the 
on dits of the Cape together, his shrewd and interested intelli- 
gence had drawn conclusions and concocted insinuations which 
he was most desirous to communicate to Madame Tourner. He 
therefore at once joined her and proposed a turn in the 
grounds, 

“Verily, I must congratulate you,” he said. ‘ The banquet your 
kindness has prepared for these blacks is really sumptuous.” 

“The colonel, monsieur, allows me a carte blanche on these 
occasions.” 

“TI trust, too, madame, your efforts will be justly appre- 
ciated, and that the black taste may not discard your delica- 
cies for ‘possum fat and agouti.” 

The expression, though highly ill-bred, was a natural one 
under the circumstances, and had a logical connection in M. 
Tardiffe’s mind. His aim was to lodge among Madame Tourner’s 
thoughts an objection against matching a daughter reared in lux- 
ury with a man the worldly fortunes of whom were in so critical 
a condition as those of Henry Pascal. The general idea upper- 
most was the unwisdom of joining things ill-suited for each other, 
and, without reflecting on the impropriety, he seized upon the 
illustration before him, in the spreading of such delicacies before 
the gross appetites of negroes, and not rather allowing their 
plate and palate to accord. 

He had no sooner spoken, however, than. he perceived the 
faux pas as being an uncalled-for fling at the slave, as well 
as a stricture upon Madame Tourner’s judgment, and was not 
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surprised, therefore, at the evident displeasure conveyed both in 
the substance and the manner of her answer. 

“They are negroes and slaves, I know, monsieur, but they 
have human hearts, and will be grateful for at least having 
offered to them what is rare and costly.” 

“Pardon me, dear madame; but I was reflecting—pardon my 
saying so—that the times are not the most propitious for reveal- 
ing to slaves the difference between cabin fare and the luxury of 
the mansion.” . 

It was a clumsy effort to extricate himself, and Madame 
Tourner rejoined with an arch smile: 

“What danger can follow, monsieur, when the slave, as you 
are aware, disdains the higher style of living ?” 

“T own the thrust,” he replied laughingly. “ But pray, ma- 
dame, tell me why mademoiselle appears like one bereaved. ’Tis 
her wont to charm us all with her grace and high spirits.” 

“T cannot tell, and it troubles me not a little. Monsieur 
Pascal made a hurried visit this forenoon, but I was so busy at 
the ovens—you see, monsieur,” she parenthetically remarked in 
her winsome way, “I have quite a range of aptitudes—that he 
left before I could speak with him. Since then Emilie has been 
depressed.” 

“Ah! Ah! I perceive—an affaire du ceur—a case of mel- 
ancholy—/a maladie sans maladie.” 

“]T haven’t had an opportunity,” Madame Tourner continued, 
“of speaking with her fully; and she seems to be reticent. I 
trust Monsieur Pascal brought no alarming news from the Cape.” 

“T have heard of none,” M, Tardiffe replied, “except what 
relates to the Pascals themselves.” 

“The Pascals!” cried Madame Tourner excitedly, stopping in 
her walk, and turning in astonishment upon the speaker. ‘“ What 
can have happened to the Pascals ?” 

“Ah! madame, /a langue m’a fourché,” insidiously answered 
M. Tardiffe. “It repents me to have awakened your curiosity, 
since ‘tis mete street gossip, and may be unjust to our friends.” 

“It is no curiosity, but matter of deep personal interest, 
monsieur; let me know what this gossip is.” 

“After all, madame, it scarcely comes within the category of 
‘alarming,’’’ remarked M. Tardiffe who had reached the point 
for disclosing his beguiling news, but held it back with a kind 
of orator’s pause, that he might give it with increased empha- 
Sis. 

“Explain yourself, Monsieur Tardiffe,” spoke up his com- 
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panion with symptoms of impatience. ‘What concerns the 
Pascals concerns us.” 

“Well, Dame Rumor has it, if it must be spoken, that 
Monsieur Pascal is unable to meet his obligations and may 
lose his estates.” 

“Mon Dieu! Can it be true?” cried out Madame Tour- 
ner. “But, monsieur,” she added with a sudden lowering of 
tone, “the rumor may be an error, or at least overdrawn.” 

“Tt has probably originated,” replied her guest, “in another 
rumor that Monsieur Henry is about to become a clerk in a, 
Kingston counting-room.” 

“He has had such an offer, I know,” remarked Madame 
Tourner with a serious air, and apparently regaining composure. 

“Tt is surmised,” continued M. Tardiffe, “that he would not 
accept so poor a position, and one so remote, if his father 
had cash to spare.” 

He glanced at his companion, but she said nothing and 
he went on: , 

“Monsieur Pascal has left San Souci, and taken apartments 
at the Hétel de Ville.” 

“Indeed!” spoke up Madame Tourner. 

“And the om dit is that, under all the circumstances of the 
family, he will probably emigrate with his son.” 

“The Pascals to leave San Domingo and we know nothing 
of it! Monsieur, it is impossible!” exclaimed Madame Tourner, 
again arresting her steps and facing her companion. “ And yet,” 
she continued after a moment’s consideration, and as if com- 
muning with herself, “it would explain this abrupt visit and 
Emilie’s dejection.” 

“T’m very sorry for the Pascals,” remarked M. Tardiffe in 
his bland, oily way. “But, after all, madame, virtue is the 
only nobility.” . 

' “True, monsieur, yet for those who have known affluence 
to shrink themselves into the fittings of poverty is a difficult 
and a painful task.” 

“ Ah! madame, Jamaica is a prospering isle, and Monsieur 
Henry is young and capable. He will speedily win fortune 
for mademoiselle.”’ 

“My daughter, Monsieur Tardiffe, has no occasion to be 
solicitous for fortune,” answered Madame Tourner with dignity. 

“Pardon me, dear madame, mademoiselle is richly. and 
doubly endowed, I know, in person as in purse.” 

For a moment or two Madame Tourner remained silent and 
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in thought, when with a sudden and remarkable change of man- 
ner, abruptly answering her own reflections, and breaking away 
as if from a spell, she gaily cried: 

“You shall not cloud our ‘Crop Over,’ Monsieur Tardiffe. 
That such reverses and proposed changes should exist, and we- 
have heard not a word concerning them is perfectly incredible, 
monsieur, and I will give no credence to these idle Cape on 
dits. Come, we will rejoin our friends; they are awaiting us.” 

Notwithstanding her assertion of incredulity, as the party 
became one again M. Tardiffe was not unobservant of the 
significant glances Madame Tourner gave her daughter, and 
felt satisfied he had lodged in the mind of the former some 
judicious trains of thought. 

West India dews, as has been already remarked, are heavy 
and dangerous, and upon the coming up of Madame Tourner 
with her guest the party repaired to the piazza. 

In the meanwhile the negroes had been doing fine service 
at the tables, and were now, in jovial bands, returning to the 
dance. At a signal the sounds suddenly ceased, and all be- 
came expectant, as four young dusky fellows took a position on 
the green, midway between the piazza and the carpets, and sang 
in their patois, to a plaintive air and with really fine effect: 


‘* Me be a nigger-boy, born in de hovel,* 
What plantain da shade from de sun wha da shine ; 
Me learn to dig wid de spade and de shovel, 
Me learn to hoe up de cane in a line. 
Me drink my rum in de calabash oval, 
Me neber sigh for de brandy or wine; 
Me be a nigger-boy, born in de hovel, 
What plantain da shade from de sun wha da shine. 
Me be a nigger-boy, 
Me be a nigger-boy : 
When me live happy, wha for me repine? 


‘Me neber run from my master’s plantation. 
Wha for me run? Me no want for get lick. 
He gib me house, and me no pay taxation ; 
Food when me famish, and nurse when me sick. 
’Mancipate-nigger, he belly da empty ; 
He hab de freedom; dat no good for me; 
My massa good man; he gib me plenty, 
Me no lub free-nigger better dan he. 
Me be a nigger-boy, 
Me be a nigger-boy, 
Me happy fellow; den why me want free? ” 


*A song current throughout the West Indies in slavery days. 
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It was a delightful incident, expressive of the simple truth, 
and to Colonel Tourner, cognizant of the brewing plot, espe- 
cially pleasing. The French planters, generally, were capricious 
masters, by turns excessively indulgent and severe. The power 
to control was in consequence diminished, while their sensual, 
sybarite habits spread an evil example among the slaves, and 
rendered them less controllable. Colonel Tourner was a man 
of pure, unsullied character; a firm, just, and generous master; 
and the tender, sympathetic nature of his wife had endeared 
herself and family to the slaves by a thousand kindly little acts 
in sickness and on other occasions. The effect upon them was 
not only an exceptional reputation for character’ and efficiency, 
but a deep personal attachment to their master, to whom not un- 
frequently they would kneel for a blessing when he visited the 
cabins, as he often did, in looking after their welfare; and Colonel 
Tourner felt justified in the opinion he had that morning ex- 
pressed to Henry Pascal, that should the negroes rise, he was 
confident his slaves would defend him. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE OUTBREAK. 


While Colonel Tourner’s negroes were thus regaling them- 
selves and making merry, another body had assembled at no 
great distance off, and for a far different purpose. The meeting 
was at the cabin of one Sharper, a sawyer by trade, who, like 
many of the more intelligent negroes, was allowed to hire his 
time, he accounting to his master for so much per month. . He 
lived in an out-of-the-way spot in a forest, as suitable to his 
trade, at the declivity of the high range of hills between Doudon 
and Grande Riviére. His cabin of two rooms was made of wat- 
tling, plastered on the inside with clay, and roofed with a thatch- 
work of palm, the walls being adorned with paper cuts of all 
shapes and sizes, many of bizarre design, and irregularly arranged 
after negro fashion. Here were met a score of insurrectionary 
leaders. They dropped in one by one, and having assembled, 
placed sentries, with watchword, upon every possible avenue of 
approach. 

The plot was widespread and well organized, the general plan 
being to murder the plantation whites and fire the buildings; sur- 
prise, if possible, the smaller interior towns, and, when pressed, to 
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retire to the mountains, where they could concentrate and drill,. 
and secure arms, as they hoped, from their Spanish neighbors. 
For a commissariat they looked to the labor of their women and 
the natural bounty of the soil. 

The special objects now were to decide upon the date and 
the scope of the impending massacre. To lessen the chances of 
discovery it was important that the date should be as early as 
possible, allowing time for the runners to speed the word. The 
second day from the meeting was accordingly agreed upon, Au-. 
gust 22—the hour, midnight. 

As for the other question—who should be the victims ?—some 
favored sparing women and children. A majority, however, at 
the outset, pressed for indiscriminate massacre, and the sentiment 
became unanimous after an harangue from a notorious runaway. 
This fellow bore the name of Welcome; and one Latour was the 
monster master from whose cruelties he had fled and who had 
lost, it was alleged, within three years, fifty of his negroes from 
inhumanity. Welcome harangued as follows: 

“Some of you sabe ’bout me. I tell you all. My massa, he 
da sen’ me out to hunt he runaways. I hunt day an’ night, an” 
me no fin’ ’em. I go home, an’, my massa, he da lick me an 
hour wid a cart lash. De lash, it da go roun’ my body, an’ 
break de skin eb’ry time. Den, my massa, he sen’ me out ag’in. 
I hunt up an’ down, an’ me no fin’ ’em._ I go home, an’, my 
massa, he da lick me ag’in till I faint. I be laid up one whole 
week in de sick-house. Den, my massa, he sen’ me out ag’in,. 
an’ now I be runaway, too. 

“T git plenty to eat an’ hab good time. But I want fur to 
see my mammy, Elsee. My mammy, she be good to me. She 
be de only one dat lub me. One night I stole in to my mam- 
my’s cabin ; but she be dead. My Massa, he say to her, ‘ You sabe 
where Welcome be’; an’ he da lick her, an’ he da pour bilin’ 
water down her throat. An’ my mammy, she be dead, an’ I be 
fur blood. Ef we doan lick de buckras, you all sabe it'll be de 
same to de nigger, ef he hit sof’ or ef he hit hard. De buckras will 
lick us an’ torment us an’ string us up all de same. I be fur to 
hit “ard. Ef we doan git to be free, we'll hab d/00d for blood.” 

The 22d of August began with sunshine, but closed in furi- 
ous storms. Until noon the day was clear and still and the sun 
shone with unusual splendor. An hour later a freshening breeze 
blew from the south-west. Presently, in that direction, the sky 
became overcast. The cloud rose with a whitish, clearly-defined 
border, and degpened in color until near the horizon it assumed 
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a uniform purplish black, through which lightning flashed, and 
above whose line a mass of broken cloud, angrily moving within 
itself, rolled rapidly forward. As it neared the zenith its velocity 
apparently increased. A few spiteful gusts disturbed the perfect 
stillness, when, with abrupt and furious onset, the storm burst. 
Clouds of driven dust filled the air. The wind roared through 
the trees, which bent and groaned and lashed their strong arms 
in the struggle of resistance. Suddenly the darkness deepened, 
and the flying leaves and branches could scarce be seen. The 
sequence, however, was but a heavy rainfall. The fury of the 
storm had passed; yet at intervals other storms followed, with 
lightnings and mighty thunderings, making such a night as is sel- 
dom seen beyond the tropics. Wind and rain ceased towards 
midnight, though the heavens remained shrouded. It was an 
evening typical of the frightful passions swelling in the breasts of 
thousands of the blacks, and about to burst forth in scenes of 
uproar, butchery, and beastly outrage without a parallel. 

Shortly after midnight confused and dreadful rumors of a negro 
rising began to prevail at the Cape. The first intimation were 
the conflagrations that suddenly started up over the Plaine du 
Nord, as observed from the Vigie, or signal port, on the summit 
of the Morne du Cap, the lofty eminence on the southwestern 
outskirts of the city. 

It had been the day appointed for the Tourners’ coming. Till 
a late hour Henry Pascal had remained at the Hotel de Ville, 
surmising that if a start had been made before the storm they 
might possibly arrive after its subsidence. Its continued violence, 
however, dispelled this view. His father having retired, he went - 
down to the office, and as the storm gave tokens of passing off, 
concluded, before venturing out, to await further abatement. The 
hour was late; besides the drowsy clerk no one else was in, and, 
seating himself, he became buried in his own reflections. The 
non-arrival of the Tourners strangely oppressed him, and _ his 
fancyings took every possible drift. Madame Tourner may have 
interposed objections, he thought, or the preparations may not 
have been completed; if the start had been made before the 
storm, where had they found shelter? Suppose the delay should 
prove fatal; what if the negroes should rise to-night? It would 
be, he thought, a fit night for such work; and the idea took 
possession of him, and drew around him a spell, and the elements 
grew weird and evil-looking, until the flashings and distant thunder- 
rolls from the receding storm seemed in his brooding imagination 
the gleam of knives and the groans of the dying. 
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The rain had ceased, and rousing himself out of such reveries, 
Henry Pascal sought his lodgings in la rue St. Simon. He 
had slept perhaps a couple of hours when a gun from the arsenal 
awoke him. A second brought him to his feet in a tumult of 
apprehension, and, rushing to the window, he learned from a 
citizen hurrying by that the negroes on the Plain were murdering 
the whites and firing the plantations. To throw on his clothes 
and rush out was the work of an instant. Fugitives from the 
immediate estates, affrighted by the conflagrations, had arriyed, 
alarm guns were booming, and the streets already in commotion. 

Henry Pascal’s first care was to rouse his father, for he knew 
the Cape itself was in danger. Hastening along la rue St. Simon 
and passing into la rue St. Louis, he reached the Hotel de Ville 
to find his father up and expecting him. They were aghast at 
the dreadful fate that most probably had overtaken the Tourners. 
A faint hope remained that the colonel’s slaves had proven faith- 
ful, and that he had escaped with his family to some neighboring 
town or settlement, as Doudon or Petite Ance, whence the fugi- 
tives might make for the Cape in sufficient numbers for defence 
before the negroes could concentrate. 

Wrung with anguish, Henry Pascal hurried forth again to get 
tidings from the Plain. By this time the city had become 
thoroughly aroused. Mistrustful of the large mulatto element 
among them, the whites generally remained at home under arms, 
in dread uncertainty awaiting day-break and the action of the 
authorities. Many with friends and kindred on the Plain were 
upon the streets in quest of news. Some were making for the 
Morne du Cap, the summit of which commanded an extended 
view. With others Henry Pascal sought the thoroughfare by 
which fugitives would enter. Hastily traversing, therefore, la rue 
St. Louis, and turning north into a crossing street at the Place 
Royale, he entered the broad la rue Espagnole, along which he 
pressed past the Cimetiére, past the base of the Western Morne, 
till he reached a point to scan the Plaine du Nord. Towards 
the south in every quarter the horizon was aglow. What scenes 
were occurring beneath the light of those flames! He stood 
spellbound, transfixed by a horrible fascination. 

Commencing without a sign of warning on a plantation owned 
by the Count de Noé, in the parish of Acul, where fourteen ne- 
groes murdered the overseers and fired the buildings, the rising 
spread with the utmost rapidity and overwhelming force. .Ex- 
cepting Cape Frangois and one or two other ports, the entire 
northern province was overrun and at the mercy of ferocious and 
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lusty negro bands. Instances were not wanting of remarkable 
devotion to their masters, but the general conduct of the insur- 
gents‘ was unexampled for brutality and heartrending outrage. 
Within four days two-thirds of the magnificent Plaine du Nord 
lay in ruins, and the wretched remnants of hundreds of white 
families, suddenly reduced from opulence to beggary, fled, terror- 
stricken and barely clothed, to the Cape. 
What had been the fate of the Tourners ? 


E. W. GILLIAM, M.D. 


{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





“SHOULD AMERICANS EDUCATE THEIR CHILDREN 
IN DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS?” 


Paper read before the Convention of the National Educational Association 
at Nashville, Fuly 19, 1889. 


IN accepting the courteous invitation of the president of the 
National Educational Association to treat before it the ques- 
tion of denominational schools, my motive has been the firm 
conviction that a candid statement of facts and an _ honest 
weighing of arguments must naturally redound to the advantage 
of the truth and tend to the promotion of the kindly feelings 
which ought to exist among fellow-citizens. 

At the outset it is obvious that the question may be consid- 
ered as limited to schools which profess to be distinctively Chris- 
tian schools. While the term “ denominational” might indeed be 
applied to other forms of religion, yet it is so commonly employed 
to designate the various professions of the Christian religion only, 
and this is so evidently the idea here principally had in view, that 
I trust I may with propriety limit these considerations to Chris- 
tian schools. This generic name, Christian schools, would be 
clear enough if all Christians were united. But since Christians 
are divided by their various understandings of Christianity into 
different denominations, the term ‘“ denominational schools” con- 
veys the idea more explicitly. 

This limitation as to the class of schools intended implies a 
corresponding limitation as to the class of parents regarded by 
the question. It obviously applies only to Christians of the sev- 
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eral denominations. And in asking whether they should educate 
their children in denominational schools, it regards them not only 
as Christians, but also as Americans. Under these two aspects, 
therefore, we will seek the correct answer. And we will seek it 
by the light of facts, the light which beams from the very nature 
of things. 

In the hard and unequal struggle of human existence every 
budding life stands sorely in need of wise unfolding, of judicious 
direction. In the life of nearly every child there are wrapped up 
endless capabilities of both good and evil, for himself and for 
others. In which of these two directions the life is to be devel- 
oped, which of these two sets of capabilities is to rule it, which 
of these two sets of results it is to produce—here is the great’ 
problem facing each human being at the threshold of existence. 
And its solution for each child must, above all, depend on its 
parents, or on those who hold towards it the place of parents. 
Human society is indeed provided with many wise helps and en- 
couragements for the good capabilities and tendencies, with many 
restraints for the evil; but upon parents it must especially de- 
pend to what influences the child shall be subjected, and how he 
shall be fitted to receive their action. The office of parents lies 
at the very root of character, at the very basis of civilization. 
This is the dictate and plan of nature itself, the universal law 
which in the harmonious arrangements of Divine Providence 
reaches from end to end of the visible creation, through all the 
economy of life. 

And this is especially true in the plan of Christian civilization. 
The systems of civilization which existed before the time of Christ 
counted the individual life as of little moment, save as it was a 
cog in the machinery of the body politic. The grandeur and 
domination of the state was the ruling consideration ; the individ- 
ual and the family were of importance in proportion as they were 
factors towards that result. Christianity reversed this, and gave a 
new direction to social ideas and civil polity. Its initial idea is 
the worth, the dignity, the welfare and destiny of the individual. 
It is no longer he that belongs to the state, but state and church 
belong to him, exist only for his good. “ All things are yours,” 
writes St. Paul to the Christians of his day—*all things are yours, 
whether it be Paul, or Apollo, or Cephas, or the world, or life, 
or death, or things present, or things to come; all are yours, and 
you are Christ’s, and Christ is God's.” And that self-same glori- 
ous declaration Christianity shall proclaim to the children of men 
for ever. No amount of state grandeur or of state domination 
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can henceforth be considered praiseworthy which costs the welfare 
of the individual citizens. They indeed must be ever ready to 
sacrifice their means and even their life for their country; but 
this is no longer loyalty towards a domination to which all be- 
long, but loyalty towards a common weal by which all are bene- 
fited, towards a community of homes by which all are blessed. 
The glory of a Christian nation is not in its ability to surpass all 
around it in martial prowess and in the returns of trade, but 
in the intelligence, the morality, the comfort and contentment of 
its people. These are its true honor; nay, these are also its 
impregnable rampart, for that nation must be invincible which is 
strong in the grateful devotedness of a happy, prosperous, and 
virtuous people. This is the idea of Christendom. This is the 
reign of the Prince of Peace. Hence the true notion of a Chris- 
tian community consists in these two elements: first, individual 
lives aiming at their best development and best welfare here be- 
low, and at their eternal destiny hereafter; and then every form 
of social organization, from the family up to the church and the 
state, helping them toward the realization of one or other or 
both of thése aims. 

But before the individual can know and will these aims for him- 
self his parents must will them for him, and shape the moulding 
and direction of his character and life towards them. It is the 
constant care of a good parent that his child’s intellect should be 
stored with sound knowledge, enlightened with correct ideas, 
formed to clear and true and firm convictions; and that at the 
same time his morals should be resolutely turned away from the 
vicious tendencies which would debase his character, offend his 
Creator, and injure his fellow-beings, and be as resolutely turned in 
the way of the upright and virtuous qualities which will ennoble 
his nature, make him a credit to his family and a benefit to the 
community, and bring him safely at last to his destiny in the 
bosom of his Creator. 

Well he knows that this life-moulding of his child is no easy 
task, that all the time of childhood and youth will not be too 
long for its thorough and lasting accomplishment, that a judicious 
employment of all the influences which surround the young life 
and tell on the young mind and heart will be none too much to 
secure it. It must be the aim of home, of companionships, of 
books, of church, of school. In all these agencies there is one 
influence which he considers indispensable, which he wishes to be 
the habitual element of his child’s life, since on it above all things 
else must the moulding of the child’s character, the securing of 
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his temporal and eternal welfare, depend—and that is the influence 
of Christianity, the guiding and helpful action of the Christian 
religion. He knows from history and experience that without 
the light of Christianity the human intellect is in darkness as to 
the all-important questions which well up from the depths of the 
human soul, as to the all-embracing vital problems which ever 
force themselves on the attention of mankind. He knows, too, that 
without the restraining, chastening, and elevating influences of 
Christianity, human morals never have been, and never can reason- 
ably be expected to be, honorable to human nature and condu- 
cive to either private or public welfare. He is deeply convinced 
that its principles and its helps can alone make the relations of 
man with man and of man with God what they ought to be. 
He is sure that without its intimate and abiding and all-pervad- 
ing influence human life must wither and civilization rot. There- 
fore is he above all things desirous that the mind and heart and 
life of his child should be gently, sweetly, steadily, all the time 
penetrated and shaped by the action of Christianity, that it should 
grow in him with his growth and be the life of his life, that so 
his life may approach the nearer to that great Model Life which 
beyond all others honors God and humanity, and which says to 
every Christian life: ‘Follow Me.” 

But now, like a sensible man, he fully understands the impor- 
tant part in the shaping of his child’s mind and character which 
the school is to have—the school, in which is spent so large a 
portion of the moulding time of childhood and youth; the school, 
which among all the influences that tell on life is, or ought to 
be, so specially efficacious. What, then, could be more natural 
than that he should wish for his child a school in which, besides 
all other educational excellences, the light, the tone, the spirit of 
Christianity should sweetly influence and mould the child all the 
time ? 

If there were any necessary incompatibility between secular 
instruction and Christian training in a ‘school, if. one of these ad- 
vantages had to be secured at the cost of some sacrifice of the 
other, his principles as a Christian would be apt to make him 
decide that the sacrifice should be of the material and worldly 
rather than of the spiritual and eternal. But he knows full well 
that there is no such necessary incompatibility, since God is the 
author both of the material and the spiritual, both of the temporal 
and the eternal, and that, as the apostle writes, “Piety is profit- 
able unto all things, having the promise both of the life that is 
and of that which is to come.” A school is not made a Christian 
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school by taking up a great deal of time in doctrinal instruction 
or in devotional exercises which would otherwise be spent in ac- 
quiring secular knowledge. Some time, indeed, must be given to 
these, and it ought to be, and can be made, the most instructive 
and beneficial part of the school hours. But that time need not 
be, and should not be, so long as to be wearisome to the pupils 
or damaging to other studies. What above all make it a Chris- 
tian school are the moral atmosphere, the general tone, the sur- 
rounding objects, the character of the teachers, the constant 
endeavor, the loving tact, the gentle skill, by which the light and 
the spirit of Christianity, its lessons for the head, for the heart, 
for the whole character, are made to pervade and animate the 
whole school-life of the child, just as the good parent desires that 
they should animate his whole future life, in all his manifold 
duties and relations as man and as citizen. This is the kind of 
a school which a parent, anxious, as in duty bound, to give his 
child as thorough Christian training as possible, will naturally 
choose. 

But will he judge differently because, being a Christian, he is 
also an American? Let him suppose so who imagines that be- 
tween being a good Christian and a good American there is any 
incompatibility. But such, assuredly, is not my conviction, nor 
that of any member of this association, nor that of any one who 
has an intelligent understanding of what is meant by the terms 
Christian and American. On the contrary, the ideas which, as 
said this moment, were given to the world and to civilization by 
Christianity, are the very ideas on which has been reared the 
edifice of American liberties. Our social structure rests on the 
declaration of man’s natural worth, of the inalienable rights be- 
stowed on every individual by his Creator, of the great principle 
that the government is for the governed, not the governed for 
the government. The intelligent Christian parent knows well that 
what ought to be true of every nationality within the pale of 
Christian civilization is pre-eminently true of ours, that the best 
Christian is sure to be the best American, and that the school 
which aims at sending forth his child a model Christian in equal 
degree tends to send him forth a model American. And he 
knows besides that if under every form of government a man 
needs to be a good Christian in order to be fully trustworthy 
and self-sacrificing and faithful as a citizen, much more is that 
true in our blessed land of popular institutions, where the- virtues 
or the vices of each individual must tell more than elsewhere on 
the healthfulness or the unsoundness of the whole system... 
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Hence his convictions of duty towards his child as a Christian 
parent are intensified by his principles as an American. The 
schools of America ought to be the most truly Christian schools 
in the world. Our civilization is essentially a Christian civiliza- 
tion. Our country, indeed, should tyrannize over no one’s con- 
science, but she herself ought to be consistently, fearlessly, always 
Christian. Should she ever ignore this fact, should she ever, 
yielding to clamor from any quarter, turn her baC€k on the Prince 
of Peace and declare herself indifferent or neutral as to Christ and 
Christianity, then will she have cut from beneath her feet the 
groundwork of her prosperity and her glory, and surrendered 
the guarantee of her liberties; which may God forefend! But 
Christian civilization has for its natural foundation Christian homes 
and Christian schools. Again, therefore, a good Christian-Amer- 
ican parent, if he is true to his principles, will be sure to choose 
for his child a good Christian-American school. 

Doubtless he will find many to differ with him and to urge 
objections. It will be said to him: “Can you not trust religious 
training to the church and home, and let the school have for its 
function the imparting of secular knowledge?’ Consistently with 
his view of human life and of the training needed by a child’s 
character, he must say No; while home and church are potent 
agents in the formation of character, the school counts for very 
much in the work. Why, then, should I not wish to have the 
influences of the school thoroughly Christian, as well as those of 
church and home? The school fills so large a part in the serious 
hours of a child’s life that it would be fatal to omit from it the 
.all-essential element in character-moulding. There is not such a 
superabundance of Christianity in the lives of men to-day that 
we can afford to omit it from school-training, on which the shap- 
ing of life so largely depends. No, says the Christian parent, 
Christian common sense warns me to give my child Christian 
schooling. 

“ But,” retorts his friend, “had we not better, according to 
this logic, have Christian banks and Christian shoe-stores, too?” 
Surely, he answers, you must be jesting. A bank or a shoe-store 
is not intended for forming the character of youth, while a school is. 
Pardon me if I call it silly to institute a parity between them. 
Please let us have an argument with some seriousness in it. 

“ Well, then,” it will be urged, “does not experience show, as 
in France and Germany, that the mixing of religious instruction 
with secular learning in the schools acts to the detriment of 
Christian belief?” Not at all, he will reply; this could not be 
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said by one who has seriously examined the facts. The decline 
of religious belief in France and Germany is not owing to the 
presence of religious instruction in the schools, but to its absence 
from the high-schools and universities, where religion is pushed 
aside into some obscure corner and is openly or covertly scoffed 
at by the bulk of the professors. ‘ No wonder,” boastfully ex- 
claimed a radical leader in the German Parliament not long since— 
“no wonder, when the leaders of public thought are thus formed 
by the state itself that the thought of the nation should follow 
in their wake.” No; let the light of Christianity be the radi- 
ance of the school-room, that the feet of the children may learn 
to walk always by its guidance; and let it, not less but all the 
more, be the radiance of the institutions of highest learning, that 
brilliant and influential minds may not, from materialistic one- 
sidedness in their studies, topple over into an abyss of darkness 
and drag the minds of the many with them. 

“But,” it is objected, “does not your theory turn over edu- 
cation to the control of the church?” Truly, he replies, if your 
understanding of Christianity convinces you, as in fact it convinces 
the bulk of Christians, that the Christian religion and the Chris- 
tian church are made inseparable by the divine Founder of Chris- 
tianity, that his “fulness of grace and of truth” is for ever to be 
dispensed to the world through the agency of his church, then 
indeed your conclusion that the Christian church should be a 
recognized spiritual influence in the school is a logical one. And, 
in fact, you must know that such has been the conclusion of the 
Christian world in all ages, that the contrary notion is quite a 
recent invention, which has by no means proved its right to 
supersede the old Christian idea, and which, in the nature of 
things, never can prove it. And, he would add, if in the. spir- 
itual atmosphere of my home and of my own life I love to feel 
the influence .of my church, why should I not equally love to 
have it felt throughout all the school-life, throughout all the char- 
acter-moulding, of my child ? . 

“But,” it is urged, “is not this encouraging sectarianism, to 
which the spirit of our age and of our country is so opposed?” 
No one, must asincere Christian reply, can regret more than I 
the divisions existing among Christians. But we have to accept 
the fact, and do the best we can with it. When I go to the 
church of my belief on Sunday rather than to the church of 
some other denomination, I am following my conscience and do- 
ing no harm to any one else. And surely the same may be said 
of the school to which I send my child. 
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“ But,” it is still objected, “will not the child’s education be 
thus made narrow and one-sided and without freedom of thought, 
whereas a broader view and a broader system would give greater 
largeness to his mind’s development?” Really, must a Christian 
parent of good sense reply, this isemost singular logic. Am I 
then to conclude that clearness and definiteness narrow the mind, 
and that vagueness and indefiniteness broaden it? Or am I to 
forget that there is a broadness which leaves the mind a wide, 
trackless moor, over which life’s journey can be made with but 
little security? Horace was right when he said: 


“* Sunt certi denigue fines, 
Quos ultra citrague nequit consistere rectum.” 


‘*For certain metes and bounds there are in things 
Which mark the limits of the true and right.” 


These plausible generalities about largeness and broadness are 
lurking-holes of fallacy, and I want none of them. Truth cannot 
be too clear and explicit for me. .There was nothing vague and 
indefinite about Christ, and there is nothing vague and indefinite 
about Christianity. And as to freedom of thought, surely true 
freedom of thought, like the freedom of the American people, is 
not license, but supposes law and order. There can no more be 
a liberty—that is, a right—to think as you please, than a right to 
do as you please. No one can claim the right to do wrong, and 
no one can claim the right to think wrong. This is by no means 
to appeal to coercion, but to avow the need of a guide in thought 
as well as in action; and I rejoice to find that guide in ‘the 
fulness of truth” given by Him who truly calls himself the Light 
of the World. 

“ But,” persists-his adversary, ‘“‘could you not be content with 
that inculcation of Christian morality which exists in our public 
schools, or which, at least, it is proposed to introduce into them?” 
My answer, he replies, is furnished by an abundance of competent 
and unexceptionable witnesses. You must know how, again and 
again, and almost continuously for the last twenty years, thinkers 
of every religion and of no religion have lamented that the inculca- 
tion of morality and religion in the public schools was not what 
it ought to be. The discussion now widely prevailing about the 
possibility and means of needed moral and religious training in 
them is sufficient acknowledgment of the lack hitherto existing. 
You must then excuse me, a Christian parent -will logically say, 
from considering their training just what I want for my child till 
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the methods now urged shall have been tried and proved effica- 
cious. And, he would add, that the result ever can be satisfac- 
tory I am not prepared to believe. The whole of Christianity is 
needed as the basis, the mould, the restraint, the incentive of a 
Christian life. There is nothing in it superfluous, nothing that is 
not eminently practical in its bearings; and no minimized compro- 
mise Christianity can ever suffice in its stead. Such moral teach- 
ing as you might get from Cicero and Seneca can never suffice 
for the moral teaching of Christ, and for the motives, means, and 
sanctions of morality which he bestows. All this vague, indefi- 
nite, non-committal moralizing and religiousness is simply religious 
moonshine, which might be useful if we:were in the darkness of 
religious night, but which it is absurd to wish to substitute for 
the Light of the World. No, I want his radiance clear and full in 
the school-room where my child spends his days. 

“But,” it is still argued, “do you not see that a denomina- 
tional system of schools could never suit America, where a hete- 
rogeneous population needs a unifying and not a dividing system 
of education, and where it is all-important that a right under- 
standing of our republican institutions and hearty devotedness to 
them should be inculcated?” And do you really believe, our 
good Christian parent will answer, that because I go on Sunday 
to a different church from my neighbor he and I will therefore 
meet less trustingly and cordially on Monday in the ways of 
trade and of social relations ? Surely not if in his church and 
mine the spirit of Christianity is inculcated, which is that of uni- 
versal charity and justice. Suspicions, antagonisms, animosities 
ought never to be instilled in any Christian church; and if they 
are, that church has not the spirit of Christ in it, and ought to 
be deserted. And, once more, what I say of the church I. say 
of the school. Every Christian school should teach justice and 
charity towards every fellow-citizen, and you may be sure that I 
will choose no school for my child where that spirit is not im- 
parted. And as I, in all the walks of life, meet all decent mem- 
bers of the community with amity and public-spiritedness, so will 
my child, trained to the character of a true Christian, go forth 
into the walks of practical life looking kindly on every decent as- 
sociate and eager to co-operate with a!l for the public good. Be- 
yond that the homogeneousness of our people never can go in 
the nature of things. We are not aiming at the communism of 
Sparta. Home will be distinct from home, and circle from circle 
in society, say what you will. It is mature, and you cannot 
eradicate it. But social distinctions are no reason for popular 
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dissension; and least of all should religious distinctions be such. 
Do you suppose that it was in any public undenominational 
schools that Washington and the founders of our liberties, our 
models of patriotism, were reared ? You know it was not so. And 
do you suppose that there will be a Christian denomination in all 
this land that will not vie with every other in inculcating de- 
votedness to our country, to her liberties, to her institutions ? 
The supposition is contrary to all existing facts and to all good 
sense; so away with it! 

“But,” urges his friend, “ is not the Catholic Church, at least, 
committed to the Christianity of Hildebrand and of the middle 
ages, and is it not, therefore, antagonistic to the Christianity of 
the nineteenth century and of the American Republic?” In the 
name of the Catholic Church I answer that she is committed 
neither to Hildebrand and the middle ages, nor to the policy of 
any man or of any age whatsoever; because she is for all men, 
and therefore for all ages, and for all forms of social conditions. In 
the middle ages she blessed the social and religious conditions 
then existing, the only ones possible in that transition period of 
human society; and through the mouth of Hildebrand she pro- 
tested against the feudal despotism which would fain have turned 
the ministers of God into tools and minions of Cesar. Czsarism | 
and feudalism are gone, thank God! or going fast from the whole 
world; they have no place surely in our America, and the church 
has no desire for them, nor for the conditions and relations which 
they implied. Wherever, in other lands, those conditions partly 
linger, she has to treat with them as best she can, ever saying 
to them as she said to Henry IV.: “Render to Cesar the 
things that are Czsar’s, but to God the things that are God’s.” 
The same will be her lesson to every age, and every age will 
need it. But she could no more wish to put the nineteenth 
century and our American Republic back into the swaddling 
clothes of the thirteenth century and feudalism than you could 
wish to take the full-grown man and condemn him to the frock 
and cradle of babyhood. She is as fit to deal with the mature 
manhood of humanity as with its childhood ; and she loves the man- 
hood best because its development is the plan of Providence, the will 
of God. It is the lively imagination of our kind objectors which 
would apply to the conditions existing in our country facts and 
utterances referring only to circumstances of ages and countries 
totally different. And you know that there have not been want- 
ing hot-headed and mistaken men, animated, as the apostle says, 
with “zeal, but not according to knowledge,” who have fostered 
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and disseminated these unjust impressions concerning the Catholic 
Church by publications teeming with perverted facts, garbled 
quotations, and absurd, oft-refuted inventions. But our confidence 
is in truth, in justice, and in the good sense of the American 
people, who, instead of heeding these dreamers, will look for 
themselves and hear for themselves, and discover, as they assuredly 
must, that in all our land there is no element more identified with 
America, more devoted to our country and her institutions than 
the clergy and people of the Catholic Church. And as our 
good Christian parent has just shown us, we are all this not one 
whit the less, but all the more, because of our giving our 
children .the blessing of a thoroughly Christian as well as thor- 


oughly American education. 
I beg leave to conclude with words uttered by me last Novem- 


ber in the cathedral of New York: 


**In our blessed America God has opened to the nations of the earth a 
New World, in which social readjustments should be wrought out without 
strife and confusion, in which the fullest freedom should be wedded to author- 
ity and peace, in which the rights of man should be inviolable under the 
zgis of the rights of God, in which the power of the masses should be ex- 
erted for the welfare of all. 

‘*But the fulflment of that high destiny depends necessarily on the true 
enlightenment of the masses. Here, more than anywhere else, the popular 
might, if misguided by influences of darkness, would plunge the nation into 
hopeless ruin. But here, too, more than elsewhere, the sovereignty of the 
people must conduce to general prosperity and happiness, if only the minds 
and hearts of the people are guided in ways of light by the Light of the 
World. A distinguished orator of our day has truly declared that the civili- 
zation and prosperity of our country depend on its Christianity; and that its 
Christianity depends on education. But, alas! how illogically he concluded from 
these premises that therefore the welfare of our country was to be safeguarded 
by a system of education in which it is not permissible to teach Christianity ! 
Surely the logical conclusion from such evident premises is, that the prosperity 
and civilization of our country depend on Christian education. 

‘* Look now at the people of our country, and we see them divided into two 
classes. On the one side the Catholic Church emphatically declares for Christian 
education ; and with us side all those non-Catholics, whatever may be their de- 
nomination, who believe in Christian schools, and in them are giving their 
children an education leavened and animated by Christianity, as they understand 
it. On the other side are the upholders and advocates of a national system of 
schools in which Christian truth and duty cannot be taught. Can any one in 
his senses hesitate which of these two sides is for the real welfare of our country ? 

‘“We must cling to this sacred cause and uphold it at any cost. We must 
carry aloft before the eyes of our country the banner of Christian education. We 
must multiply and perfect Christian schools till all our children and all our youth 
can have in fullest abundance all the blessed intellectual and moral advantages 
which are the essential condition of Christian civilization. We must stop at no 
difficulties; we must count no cost. At any cost the work must and shall go on, 
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for we are called to it both by love cf God and love of country. Our country 
may for a while misunderstand and misjudge us; she may treat us unfairly ; she 
may tax us doubly; may suspect our -motives; but, like the Grecian hero of 
old, we will look her lovingly in the face and say: ‘Strike, but hear me!’ And 
we will persevere until the good sense and the noble heart of the American 
people give the victory at last where it is rightly due, and all ranks of our fel- 
low-citizens who believe in Christian civilization will join with us in securing it by 
Christian education, will vie in guiding all the youth of the land in the gladsome 
ways of Him who alone is or can be the Light of the World.” 


JOHN J. KEANE, 





THE NEW MANUAL OF PRAYERS.* 


IT might appear that the work of preparing an official Prayer- 
Book was superfluous when so many and such excellent manuals 
of devotion, with prices and sizes to suit all pockets, are to be 
thad. And, in truth, much is to be said in praise of many of these 
books, both as to the prayers necessary to follow the public offices 
of religion, and those which were added to assist the faithful in 
their private exercises of devotion. Some of the best bishops, 
priests, and laymen in Ireland, England, and America have had 
to do with compiling some of these prayer-books. Our fathers 
and mothers took a solid delight in the use of those manuals of 
devotion which are now cherished as relics in our families. Some 
of the best of these were prepared by English Catholics far back 
in the days of persecution, the earliest editions having been printed 
on the Continent. , For simplicity and unction of style and for 
substantial worth of matter it is not too much to say that their 
successors in popular favor have not excelled them; many of 
them have not equalled them. In many instances, too, these 
prayer-books were translations into homely and sweet English 
of formularies used by the saints—St. Thomas, St. Gertrude, St. 
Bernard, St. Bonaventure. 

Here in America much of the best of these prayers were se- 
lected for the prayer-books first published. The earliest of these, 
and in some ways the most worthy of commendation, was the 
Key of Paradise, compiled by the saintly Bishop David, of Bards- 


* A Manual of Prayers for the use of the Catholic Laity. Prepared and published by order of 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. New York : The Catholic Publication Society Co. 
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town. It was followed shortly by Zhe Catholic Manual, an 
American edition of that excellent book, Zhe Garden of the Soul, 
and a book got out under the supervision of the Jesuits, named 
True Piety. These four are the pioneers of prayer-book literature 
in this country. Why have they not sufficed? Why has the 
Third Plenary Council found it needful to order a new and official 
prayer-book ? One reason is that they were followed by a de- 
luge of all sorts and sizes and caricatures of Catholic prayer-books, 
edited in many cases by totally incompetent persons, full of 
blunders, full of sentimentality, exaggeration, and affectation, with- 
out approval or with the name of the ordinary printed without 
his consent—in some cases using the imprimatur of a dead 
bishop—wretchedly printed and,bound, full of typographical er- 
rors, sometimes printing prayers which had been condemned. 

But if every one of them had been compiled by a competent 
editor and really inspected and approved by authority, there would 
still be need for the book before us. It is official, and therefore 
fulfils a first requisite laid down by Archbishop Kenrick more 
than thirty years ago (see. Brownson’s Review, April, 1857, ar- 
ticle “ Prayer-Books”’): ‘“‘ Without catering to a vitiated taste for, 
novelties,” says the archbishop, “a large prayer-book can be formed 
abounding both in instruction and’ edification.” This is one, and 
has been formed by express decree of the highest ecclesiastical 
authority among us, carrying with it every mark which notes an 
official character. The compiler was appointed by his ordinary, 
the Archbishop of New York, and by the Apostolic Delegate 
who presided at the council, Cardinal Gibbons, in pursuance 
of the decree. His official approval, together with the impri- 
matur of the Archbishop of New York, appears on the title 
page. As the matter came from the press the proof-sheets ‘were 
sent to every bishop in the United States, and every correction 
or suggestion was embodied in the text as finally printed. Neither 
time nor money nor labor has been spared in this process, that 
the claim the book makes of being really official may not be 
a vain one, and that it may be a worthy exponent of the devo- 
tion of intelligent Catholics. Here is a manual of devotion which 
we can place in the hands of our non-Catholic friends and say 
there is nothing in that book we dare be ashamed of; that is a 
Catholic prayer-book by excellence. It is, too, something fitting 
our American Catholicity, which, gathering its devotions with its 
people from all lands, is addicted to none in particular. It ignores 
none, but it selects from each only what is essentially Catholic. 
It is not cumbered with the particular devotions of all sorts of 
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sodalities, confraternities, leagues, and the like, excellent but local 
and restricted to the small numbers who are enrolled in such 
societies. 

The reader can hardly expect us to give even a reasonable 
summary of the contents of this book. We believe that of the 
seven hundred and ninety-two pages there are not a score of them 
taken from any other source but the Roman Missal, the Roman 
Breviary, and the Roman Ritual, the purest and most copious 
fountains of divine praise and springing from the everlasting rock 
on which Christ built his church. The morning and night prayers 
are a translation of Prime and Compline, acknowledged to be the 
most poetical and devotional parts of the Divine Office; added to 
these are some other morning and night prayers consecrated by 
immemorial usage among the laity. The devotions for Mass are a 
complete translation of the entire ordinary as it is in the Missal, 
accompanied by the Latin text. There is also a variety of pray- 
ers and reflections for use during Mass if one desires to exercise 
his liberty in choosing his special devotions during the holy Sac- 
rifice. The Vespers is especially complete, having not only the 
usual Sunday Vespers, but the psalms, hymns, versicles, prayers, 
etc., proper for all the seasons and principal feasts of the whole 
year; to this is affixed a directory which ingeniously enables one 
to select those proper for use. 

Throughout the book are placed solid and clear instructions 
for guidance, especially in preparing for and receiving the Sacra- 
ments. These embrace a considerable body of doctrine, and are 
supplemented in various parts of the manual by equally com- 
pendious and lucid explanations of other points of Catholic prac- 
tice not connected with the reception of the Sacraments. The 
brief chapter devoted to fasting and abstinence is specially worthy 
of praise for the clearness with which the principle and the prac- 
tice of these often wrongly understood requirements of Catholic 
life are discussed. All these instructions are in some degree 
necessary, for even though a prayer-book is principally taken up 
with formulas of prayer, it should possess and is often referred to, 
in the absence of a particular treatise, for what might be called 
the memoranda of Catholic belief and practice, and in this feature 
the book before us is most commendable. A further excellence, 
and one we feel suse will be appreciated by both priest and 
layman, is the incorporation of the Roman ritual both in Latin 
and English for the administration ‘of the sacraments of Baptism, 
of Matrimony, of Holy Viaticum, of Extreme Unction; the 
form for imparting the Plenary Indulgence at the hour of 
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death, and the complete burial service are also given. The laity 
can, therefore, follow the ritual with greater facility and have a 
more intelligent appreciation of the beauties of the authorized and 
consecrated prayers the church employs, while in the hands of 
the priest the book will serve in case of any accident as a ritual 
for the administration of the Sacraments. 

We cannot conclude without some words of praise for the 
publisher’s part of the work. In paper, press-work, and binding 
it is the perfection of the bookmaker’s art; the calendar borders, 
the initial letters, and the tail-pieces being especially beautiful, 
and, what is of most importance, appropriate. These features have, 
of course, added a great deal to the expense of getting out the 
work. The book, while it contains so much matter, is not bulky, 
except by comparison with those mean and wretched little prayer- 
books that are so often, we regret, to be found in the hands of 
our Catholics at Mass. We trust that the time is near at hand 
when such “vest-pocket” prayer-books will no longer cater to 
the laziness of Catholics. There is no reason why this prayer- 
book, sanctioned as it is by the highest ecclesiastical authority, 
full of solid instruction and beautiful prayers, should not be most 
popular with our American Catholics. 
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TALK ABOUT WILLIAM AND LUCY SMITH. 


ONE of the most interesting of recent publications is Zhe 
Story of William and Lucy Smith, which is edited by George S. 
Merriam, and published by MHoughton, Mifflin & Co. No 
fiction of the year, at all events, compares with this memoir of 
two real lives, either in its power to attract and charm by the 
vividness and reality with which it sets forth individual characters, 
or in the hold it takes on the emotions by the romance which 
it so simply chronicles. Dr. Holmes’s saying, that the life of 
every man and woman would furnish materials for at least one 
three-volume novel, was never better illustrated than by this 
double biography. If, for the credit of human nature, one does 
not seriously entertain a doubt that the simplicity, the purity, the 
elevation which characterized this “perfect pair’ are silently 
matched on all sides of us, and have been so, and will be, yet 
that must be confessed a singular good fortune which in them 
married a perfect expression to a perfect feeling, and thus made 
the record of their experiences so worthy that the world of letters 
is permanently enriched by it. 

From what has just been said it would be easy to conclude 
that the story of these lives is the joint production of its subjects. 
So it is in a certain sense, but that sense is not the ordinary one. 
Although large portions of the book are composed of most read- 
able extracts from the published tales, poems, and essays of Wil- 
liam Smith, yet the narrowly personal note is not only seldom 
struck in these, but even from such of his letters as are quoted, 
charming as the specimens given are, the jealous affection of the 
widowed Lucy, almost as anxious to hide as to reveal her treas- 
ure, has pretty thoroughly effaced it. 

“Ah, dear bundle before me as I write,” she says in one place, ‘ fifty let- 
ters, in not one of which is there one sad note—all serene hope, tender, unutter- 
ably precious, confident affection—not from one of these shall an extract be 
made. Sweet letters—that I shall burn some day, when the parted years are 


nearly over—there are one or two of you that I will lay apart, and my dead hand 
shall be folded over them in unutterable thankfulness.” 


For the general reader the interest of this memoir will hardly 
become engrossing until he reaches the second of the three parts 
into which its contents are divided. The first part is almost en- 
tirely devoted to a biography of William Smith, from his birth 
in 1808 until he was half way through his forty-ninth year, at 
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which period he first met his future wife. This record, so far as 
it deals with personalities, is chiefly compiled from a memoir 
which was written by his widow shortly after his death in 1872, 
for private circulation among their friends. But his life was one 
so empty of personal adventure or external incidents, that no just 
conception of him could be formed which did not have for its 
basis a tolerably thorough acquaintance with his mind, as reveal- 
ed in his published volumes. 

These were few in number. Two tales, Zhorndale and Graven- 
hurst, neither of which can be called a novel in the ordinary 
sense, since they owe their interest wholly to the discussion of 
philosophical and religious problems; a Diéscourse on Ethics of the 
School of Paley, published in its author’s thirty-second year; a 
couple of poems, one of them a drama called Gwuzdone, which 
preceded the Discourse by three years; and a second drama, 
Athelwold, issued in 1842, comprise tlfem all. William Smith 
was, however, a constant contributor of critical essays upon gen- 
eral literature to Blackwood’s Magazine from 1839 to 1871, and 
much of his best work presumably lies hidden in the volumes of 
that series. Mr. Blackwood at one period proposed,.to issue a 
book of selections from these essays, but the plan was vetoed by 
their author. Copious extracts are given in the present memoir 
from Athelwold, Thorndale, and Gravenhurst, all. of which will 
eminently repay careful study. We have had no access to the 
originals from which these specimens of thoughtful dialogue in 
prose and verse are taken, but from their general character it 
seems easy to infer that a closer idea can be formed from them 
of the wholes of which they form a part, than would be possible 
in the case of works less dependent on careful thought and close 
expression and more on incident, character, and plot. From Athel- 
wold, a play based on the story of King Edgar, Athelwold, and 
Elfrida, as Hume relates it, we give, as a good example of an uncom- 
mon sort of common sense, put into a compact and admirable shape, 
the reply by which Dunstan defends himself against Athelwold when 
accused of having been too lenient to the “vicious Edgar,” and too 


severe to the “innocent Edwin for a virtuous marriage”: 
** Mark you not, 
My Athelwold, how in the faith of a//, 
Each child of frailty, each poor worldling, finds 
The path he treads to Heaven? On the broad base, 
By ages strengthened, of a nation’s creed, 
As on some mole immense and palpable, 
Wrought o’er the abyss, fast to the doors of Heaven, 
Each solitary foot treads firm; the flock 
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Of men pass on—they pause—they fail—they fall— 
But on the road itself, and where it leads, 

Or who contrived, they waste no bootless care, 
No sad, unequal scrutiny. Therefore 

We punish error as we punish crime, 

Lest by the perverse freedom of a few 

Truth lose her hold on the gross, giddy world. 
And—hear me out with patience, my good lord— 
And fortunate, I deem, are men thus ruled, 

Who reason not, but in belief obey, 

Or with the reason happily confound 

A foregone sense of duty; fortunate, 

In my esteem, that subject-multitude 

The monarch-priest, by his bold government, 
Protects from worst of anarchies, from doubt, 
And its undying fear: their creed lives in them 
Like blood within their veins, and glows or thrills, 
As questionless. Know this—that he who towers 
Above his kind, nog can be taught of them, 

Who trusts his faith to solitary thought, 

Who strains his ear for accents from the skies, 

Or tasks the wavering oracle within, 

Shall feed on heavenly whispers, few and faint, 
And dying oft to stillness terrible /” 


We have italicized these lines, not so much on account of 
their general truth as because of their special applicability to the 
mental and spiritual condition of their author throughout his life. 
For it is not wholly, nor even chiefly, the exquisite personalities 
of William and Lucy Smith, and the entirely charming character 
of the relation between them, which gives this volume its deepest 
interest. To us that interest centres in the strong relief into which 
the study of these lives throws the total result of a rejection of 
historical Christianity upon souls who belong by their nature to 
the clite of the human race. The question can nowhere be put 
and answered on more favorable terms. There is here no mawk- 
ish sentimentality to offend the taste, as in M. Renan; no at- 
tempt like Mrs. Ward’s to preach philanthropy and brotherhood in 
the name of a mistaken but well-meaning Jew who was cruci- 
fied for his fidelity to an ideal higher than his age and race were 
capable of, but who, in spite of his limitations, has become a 
Symbol for the noblest aspirations; no moral solecisms to raise 
side-issues, as in the case of George Eliot. ‘There is, instead, not 
only a fidelity to the inward light, striking both intellect and 
conscience, but an adoring attitude toward the personal God re- 
vealed in nature and consciousness, and a longing for union with 
him and for immortality which is only not sure faith because 
faith is the gift of God Incarnate, and can be imparted by him 

VOL. XLIX.—53 
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alone. So great and unfeigned is this reverence toward God the 
Creator, and so persistent this timid hope, from which not right 
reason but purblind reasoning has cut away its sole substantial 
ground, that he would be overbold who should presume to weigh 
its merits or number its defects. Compassion, not censure, is the 
note evoked by lives like these. And it is a great compassion, for 
the object-lesson which they teach is costly. All the data af- 
forded to human hope by human reason, aided by modern science, 
but with no other prop; responsive to conscience but deaf to 
revelation, they possess in a fulness which only displays the more 
absolutely its tenuity. 

William Smith was born at Hammersmith, early in 1808, of 
parents in good circumstances and of a strong religious bent. 
His mother, who was of German descent, is described as being 
of an “eminently saintly character.” She trained this youngest 
of a large family in the practice of reading the Bible and prayer, 
and he responded to the teaching so well that on his first de- 
parture from home to boarding-school, at the age of nine, he suf- 
fered martyrdom in a small way at the hands of his companions 
rather than abandon his ordinary custom. But at the next school 
he attended, as his pious practices not only excited no adverse 
comment but would have been sure to have secured approval, 
“one is not surprised,” writes the wife, “that the feeling of de- 
votion, which opposition had only stimulated, now retired out of 
sight.” At the age of fourteen he was sent to Glasgow College, 
where an elder brother, who afterwards took Anglican orders, 
was likewise a student. Here William “got thinking,” says the 
memoir, and “‘as a consequence, the old theological foundations 
became gradually disturbed.” He has, himself, in Thorndale, 
given the rationale of this disturbance in a passage over-long to 
quote, but of which the gist is this: The father of Cyril took a 
great interest in the subject of reformatory punishment. It formed 
the great topic of conversation in his home. The house was full 
of books treating the subject in every possible manner, and no 
guest was allowed to escape from an exposition of what his host 
deemed to be the true principles of criminal jurisprudence. 


** As I understood (Cyril), the perusal of these books, together with the constant 
reiteration in the family circle that the reformation of the criminal himself was 
never to be lost sight of as one of the ends of punishment, forced upon his mind 
the perception of a strange contrast between the ethical principles which his 
father advocated when discoursing upon this favorite topic, and the ethical 
principles which he advanced or implied when he expounded his Calvinistic divin 
ity. Cyril, at least, could not reconcile the two. He could not help saying to 
himself, though he recoiled at first with horror from his own suggestions, that his 
father claimed for a human legislator principles more noble and enlightened than 
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those he attributed tothe Divine Governor. The idea was ai first repudiated; it 
was thrust back; but it would return. . . . “That the future punishments ot 
God should have for one end the reformation of the offender does not appear to 
be a heresy of a very deep dye, nor one that ought to have disturbed a pious mind ; 
but it shook the whole system of theology in which Cyril had been brought up. 
If punishment has in itself wise and merciful ends, if it is conducive, or accom- 
panied by measures that are conducive, to the restoration of the criminal, what 
becomes of all those ideas attached to the word salvation, in which he had been 
educated? I only indicate the train of thought awakened in Cyril’s mind. Those 
only who have been educated as he was can understand the terror and anguish of 
heart which such a train of thought brought with it. . . . The first murmur 
of dissent he ventured to raise against the system in which he had been educated 
was on the doctrine of eternal punishment. It was the doctrine he most fre- 
quently discussed with me. The more he studied it, whether in works of ethics 
or works of religion, the less he could assent to it. Yet the denial of it shook all 
the rest of the system; zs doctrine of atonement must be entirely remodelled ; in 
short, he was plunged into the miseries of doubt. . . . To appreciate the 
distress of Cyril it must be borne in mind that he had been brought up in the 
conviction that unbelief was a sin of the greatest magnitude; that it could not 
fail to incur all the penalties of extreme guilt, as the unbeliever was cut off from 
the only means of salvation. Say that he was wrong, then his very denial had 
sentenced him directly or indirectly to that final doom he called in question. 
His unbelief had incapacitated him from seizing upon the sole means of escape. 
This terrible responsibility was for ever with him. A voice would peal incessantly 
in his ears, ‘You may be wrong, and then— . . .’ With some few men this 
gloomy contest, carried on apart and alone, has absorbed all the energies of their 
intellect. Coerced into silence, they gain no help from other minds; the cloud 
hangs over them perpetually; no word from another disperses it for a moment; 
perhaps they are ashamed to confess the secret terrors they more than occasion- 
ally feel. They seek no distraction; for them there is no oblivion; they must 
front their enemy with a steady eye, or they sink vanquished, and lose entirely 
their self-respect. Perhaps there is no interest or pleasure so absorbing as to 
shelter them during one whole day from some recurrence of their sad and inte: - 
minable controversy. They live on, knowing nothing of philosophy but its 
doubts, and retaining nothing of religion but its fears.” 


In this description of the early mental struggles of Cyril, 
William Smith closely indicated the nature of his own first doubts. 
But the end to which he finally attained was not that of Cyril. 
The latter finds peace in accepting the Catholic faith, and enter- 
ing a Cistercian monastery. But his creator, while possessing a 
spiritual insight keen enough to descry that there are souls, fine 
and well-tempered, who after floundering in the marsh of doubt 
can find secure footing on that “mole immense and palpable—a 
nation’s creed,” was permanently hindered from doing so himself. 
The hindrance was a certain congenital intellectual blindness com- 
mon to so many men that it is not singular to find them mis- 
taking it for the perfection of vision. If we say that by instinct 
and by training he was a sceptic, we mean only that by nature 
he was timid; afraid, on the one hand, to lose touch with the 
mass of his kind as to their great hope, and afraid, on the other, . 
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to lose it with that minority to whom has been carelessly con- 
ceded the name of “scientific,” and to whom his habit of mind, 
critical not creative, acute but not adventurous, linked him as a 
disciple. The moral difficulties presented by the problem which 
is called “eternal punishment,” he has elsewhere shown himself 
entirely capable to overcome. The philosophy in which he finally 
rested, and which included belief in a “personal God, an Intel- 
ligential Power through whom all is, and has been, and will be,” 
and hope that man’s conscious identity may be preserved after the 
death of the body, while rejecting absolutely, and with just horror, 
the notion of vindictive punishment, nevertheless found room in it 
for a clear conception and full expression of the truth that “the 
Furies will live for ever in the imagination of guilt and crime.” 
But William Smith’s difficulties were not moral ones. The 
timidity of which we have spoken as his characteristic was purely 
intellectual. We can best indicate its nature by quoting from ‘one 
of his early essays his definition of a mystic. Though written before 
he was twenty, it shows a radical and permanent tendency of his 
mind. It is a tendency common to so many of the educated 
classes that to follow it seems the most recognizable evidence of 
enlightenment and good judgment. And yet, to follow it is not 
only to cut off all tangible ground for that hope of immortality 
to which men cling blindly, in despite of “science,” but to deny 
the value of human testimony and reject the possibility of reve- 
lation. Weighty things, these, to cast away in order to guard, in 
their stead, the puerile belief that to the mind and soul of man 
there is no avenue but his five senses, and that for his deepest 
and most imperishable longings no provision has been made but 
through that world of gross matter to which only they bear witness. 


‘| apprehend that he is strictly a mystic who arrives at any sentiment or be- 
lief by any other than those modes of reasoning common to all mankind. It is not 
necessary that this belief should be unintelligible, or peculiar to himself; it is 
enough that he has reached it by a method which the rest of the world cannot 
pursue. All inspired people, all who appeal to the influence of some spiritual 
agent upon their minds, all who discover in their own consciousness what others 
look in vain for in theirs, however good, however fortunate, however sincere 
they may be, are essentially mystics. Be it remembered, however, that in at- 
taching this name to them, I do not charge them with any deception or any 
error. I imply only by it that with regard to that subject on which their con- 
sciousness has been otherwise informed, it is impossible to reason with them; as 
impossible as.to argue upon external objects with one who should have more 


senses than five.” 


Now, with such a statement, taking it just as it stands, it is, 
of course, impossible to cavil. Nobody denies that the mystic, 
the seer, the prophet, is more open to spiritual agencies than the 
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mass of men. So far as the things of the soul go, he stands to 
them in much the same relation that a great inventor does to 
the ordinary mechanician. The quarrel that the Christian has 
with men like William Smith—men, that is, who have a deep 
longing after God, the Container, the Transcender, the Being who, 
even in the inadequate conception formed by the soul striving 
after him through nature, must be the source and origin of all 
those aspirations of which the world of the senses can give no 
account, and to which it affords no satisfaction—is that they are 
either too timid to trust their instincts, or too unwisely bold in 
their final conclusion that the five senses of the natural man 
supply what one might call the standard measure of the final re- 
ceptiveness of the race. There is a sense in which they do. 
Since the race has had a written history, the pages of that his- 
tory have testified with one accord, first, to the existence of the 
mystic and his providential purpose as a message-bearer from on 
high, and second, to the native impulse of his brother-man to ac- 
cept his message and to receive from him the elevating influence 
which has fostered progress. The natural man, pure and simple, is 
not a creature unwilling to be taught. Faith comes by hearing 
to him. All knowledge of the laws and the purposes of his Cre- 
ator, so“far as these are not visibly contained in his own adap- 
tation to his physical environment, has come to him through the 
medium of providential men and by means of revelation. To 
deny this is to deny the ability of the race to write its history. 
Holy men of old wrote and spoke and acted as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost, and though the messengers usually met sad 
treatment at the hands of their immediate hearers, yet their mes- 
sage was preserved and their credentials finally honored. That 
not every seer has seen aright, that the messages are confused 
and contradictory, is not the question. The first denier, the first 
experimenter, who proposed to bring all truth before the tribunal 
of the senses, stands in all records of the race as the immediate 
suggester of the “scientific” method of dealing with revelation. 
No sane mind has any quarrel with a science which is willing to 
take account of all the facts. It is only “science, falsely so 
called,” because it refuses to recognize not merely the actual fact 
of revelation, but denies its possibility, against which the soul of 
the guileless man revolts. To him, all that lies beyond the sight of 
his own eyes, the circle of his own touch, comes as a matter of 
revelation from better instructed, wider-travelled men. But there 
is a region into which the natural eye has not seen, into which 
mortal foot has not trod, and yet toward which the natural heart 
aspires with a longing beyond all others which it has ever known. 
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“If a man die, shall he live again?” It is the eternal question 
of desire baffled, of love unsatisfied, of purblind reason, seeking 
vainly in the world of sense for a foundation solid enough to rear 
upon it the eternal habitation its capacities demand. 

'For now nineteen centuries the most enlightened, the most 
highly civilized portion of the race—Christendom—has answered 
that question in the affirmative. Life and immortality, it says, 
have been brought to light in the only way conceivable by mor- 
tal men. One of their own race, man in all senses, “tempted at 
all points like as-we are, yet without sin,” was assumed in his 
full human nature by the God who created him. He “who at 
sundry times and in divers manners spoke in times past to the 
fathers by the prophets, last of all, in these days hath spoken 
unto us by his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all things, 
by whom also he made the world.” The apostle begins by as- 
suming as proven the point which the “science” of our genera- 
tion commonly professes to regard as settled in the negative. 
Knowledge which cannot be attained by the average man through 
the cultivated use of his natural faculties, cannot be attained by 
any man, is as good a formula as any to represent the agnostic 
attitude. And as no optician’s lenses will aid man’s eyes to 
pierce the veil of death, no man can say that conscious life exists 
beyond it. For him, in his present state, immortality must re- 
main at best a great Perhaps. 

Now, against agnostic science and philosophy the natural man, 
whose belief they have done their best to overthrow, and whose 
hope they have tossed only a contemptuous and exceedingly dry 
crust, finds himself constrained to protest, sometimes in behalf of 
his own consciousness of facts, and again in behalf of that recorded 
consciousness of the race which is called history. His faith has 
lived too long, his hope is too dear to him, his anguish is too keen 
in the face of death, above all, his strong human love, when it 
touches him in its pivotal relations, is too persistent in its longings 
to allow him to acquiesce in the teaching which at its best throws 
into irredeemable doubt all that has made life precious in its 
higher hours. On what authority, he must needs ask of the new 
and self-appointed guides who are beckoning him onward to what 
the most advanced of them are the most ready to describe as an 
abyss—on what authority do you bid me discredit the abundant 
testimony which, in our own day, as throughout all ages of which 
history is cognizant, has proven that God has not only spoken 
through prophets things above the natural cognizance of men, but 
by his Son has made known the fact of immortality? If it is on 
that of the order and unbroken continuity of nature, I deny that 
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such an order is broken by the introduction of the prophet or the 
incarnation of Jesus Christ. I deny it for the same reason that I 
would deny the possibility of an inventor who should surpass 
Edison on his own lines. Not that I put the great discoverers of 
truths belonging strictly to the natural order in the same category 
as the revealers of truths which lie beyond man’s natural ken, 
although the knowledge of them is as strictly necessary to his 


happiness as the food he eats is to his mortal body. I say only | 


that just as surely as experience proves man’s inextinguishable 
desire for eternal life, so surely does natural reason demonstrate 
that only from the farther side of the grave could valid testimony 
to his continued existence come. The questidn cannot be settled 
@ priort, and on the authority of a philosophy which begins by 
denying a whole order of facts, an unbroken catena of evidence, in 
the abused name of “science.” What is science but the best attain- 
able record of all the facts in every case? The law you lay down 
is one that excludes evidence, the justice you administer is like 
that of the Hoosier judge who found that as only four witnesses 
had seen the prisoner at the bar commit the murder he was 
charged with, while sixteen had been produced who had seen 
nothing of the kind, the balance of testimony required his ac- 
quittal. By the very nature of the case revelation must be made 
to the few whose inner senses have been unclosed. The mass 
of men, whose representatives you pre-eminently are by virtue of 
that new-fangled “science” which classes as unknowable all that 
its votaries do not know, are, nevertheless, in their ordinary, un- 
scientized condition, amenable to the weight of testintony. By so 
much as you are prepared to discard it wherever it collides with 
your theory, that the world of matter cognizable by the five senses 
is the only valid source of knowledge open to any man, you sink 
beneath the mass. 

It was on that rock that the bark William and Lucy, so richly 
freighted with happiness and so desirous to enter the safe harbor 
of eternal life, struck and went down outside it. Desire for God 
they had, and that intense longing for union with him which is 
the seal he has set upon the heart of all his rational creatures. 
Hope, too, they had, in that infinite, fatherly mercy to which no 
man may set limits narrower than those set by Him who on the 
night before he gave himself for the ransom of the race said: 


‘*T pray not for the world, but for them whom thou hast given me, because 
they are thine. . . . And not for them only do I pray, but for them also who 
‘through their word shall believe in me.” 


From that belief each of them fell away—he for the reason 


» 
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we have tried to indicate, and which, in his special case, ardent 
lover of truth as he essayed to be, we take to be a timidity, an 
uneasiness at the notion of letting go the skirts of ‘ advanced” 
thought which truth resents, and to which she will never wholly 
yield. As for his wife, what she lost of assured Christian faith 
—a faith never possessed in its entirety by either, because mal- 
formed by its issue from the womb of heresy—she lost through 
love of him in the first place, and never regained. She also was 
timid—too timid to advance one step beyond the spot where he 
left her at his death. She could not go back to her old belief, 
she said; Christianity was “unthinkable,” the evidence for it rested 
on too narrow a basis; from some of its dogmas the heart re- 
volted. Nevertheless, she hoped, because, as she avowed, this 
present life would have been intolerable to her without the hope 
of reunion of hearts in one beyond it. 

And just there, in the nature of that intense and perfect love 
which existed between these two souls and welded them into so 
complete a whole, lay, one would have said, a reason sufficient 
in its own unaided strength to sweep away the one thin veil 
which prevented their acceptance of the Christ of God and 
hindered their secure peace within the shelter of his promise. 
Love like theirs is always a rare phenomenon. No one who has 
not felt its like can accept the possibility of it except on testi- 
mony. Can any man or woman, reading of it or beholding its 
counterpart, say: This is the crown of human felicity—I also 
will seek for and attain it? Does it lie within the power of 
choice? Do complements of each other live in the next street, or 
may they be found by advertising in the matrimonial columns of 
the Sunday journals? Is not love in its higher and purer sense 
as mystic, as incommunicable, as unshared a gift as individual 
life itself is? We say this, of course, not in the sense that human 
love in its highest natural development is either argument or 
evidence for the historical truth of Christianity. We mean, simply, 
that as it was William Smith’s one desire to ‘‘ know things 
definitely” which lay at the root of his unwillingness to base 
faith or hope on anything less wide than the consensus of the 
mass of men, or to accept as true anything at which all could not 
arrive by ‘those modes of reasoning common to all mankind,” 
the bare fact that he also was one of that elect few who have 
had an experience so rich in happiness, so singular, so proof in 
its essence against being either made known or shared, should 
have caused his faith in the first article of the agnostic creed to - 


waver. 
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WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


FRANCE RELIGIOUS, POLITICAL, AND SOCIAL.* 


THE author of this monograph of forty-five pages has taken as its motto the 
following affirmation from a discourse of Ernest Renan, delivered before the 
French Academy on the 21st of February, 1889: ‘‘Za Révolution est con- 
damnée, Sil est prouvé gu’au bout de cent ans elle en est encore & recommencer, a 
chercher sa voie, a se débattre sans cesse dans les conspirations et lanarchie.”’t 
Renan is evidently far sounder in his political than in his religious views. 

Count de Nanteuil opens by stating that moral anarchy is widespread 
throughout France, all its various productive interests are suffering, religion is 
most unjustly attacked, and, what is very sad, conservative men seem to be with- 
out energy and courage to perseveringly undertake to mend things. France’s 
trouble is organic and social in its character, and has been brought about by 
radical transformations in the former fundamental laws of the realm, and by per- 
nicious innovations due to the first Revolution and maintained ever since in the 
status of the domestic, civil, and political elements which compose the French 
nation. Universalsuffrage, uniform and equal, and which takes no account of varied 
and important social interests, does not work well in that country. Eminent 
writers of the present day (as appears from an editorial from the pen of M. 
Reinach, chief editor of the Repudbligue Frangaise) are found to assert this. It 
elevates to government weak, mediocre men, chosen in preference to others of far 
superior ability, and who, when in power, have to reward their partisans, by 
whose votes and influence they have benefited, by distributing among them 
government patronage and offices. Another passage is quoted from Renan’s 
address above referred to, in which he says that “‘ his country, having allowed 
its intellectual and moral centre of gravity to fall too low, has seen its destinies 
handed over to the caprices of an average public opinion which in soundness 
and reliability does not come up to the mental abilities of even a very ordinary 
sovereign called to his throne by the chances of hereditary succession.” Renan 
on this point seems to be in accord with Professor Huxley, who has somewhere 
expressed the opinion that ‘‘ government by average public opinion is merely a 
circuitous way of going to the devil.” 

The status of the family has been injured in this wise: by depriving parents 
of the power of willing their own property, which, with a slight exception, must 
be divided, wholly and egually, amongst their children, whether dutiful and of 
good habits or'the contrary ; and by interfering with the parental right to edu- 
cate children according to the dictates of the parents’ conscience and judgment. 
As to the civil or administrative element, the mischief was begun by the central- 
izing policy of Louis XIV. and his successor, and confirmed and extended by the 
republican and imperial governments, and all others that have followed up to the 


* Le Peril Social, gue faire pour le conjurer en assurant a la France la prosperité et le calme? 
By Count de la Barre de Nanteuil. Paris: E. Plon Nourrit et Cie.-—The Social Peril; what 
is to be done to avert it by restoring to France prosperity and tranquillity ? 

+ The Revolution must be condemned as a failure if it can be shown that after the lapse of a 
century it finds that it has to begin anew, that it is at loss what course to follow, and is in un- 
ceasing struggle with conspiracies and anarchy. 
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present day; it consists in the appointment of too numerous functionaries and em- 
ployees of the general government, and in some other ways which there is no space 
to explain here. In the political order the absolute royal power of Louis XIV. 
had prepared the way for the work afterwards done by the Revolution. From 
1614 to 1789, a period of one hundred and seventy-five years, the Etats-Généraux 
had not once been convoked. Men of noble or high social standing, residents of 
the provinces, were given no chance to take part in local administration, which 
was mainly given over to government agents. Louis XVI. had no right to 
change the fundamental law in 1789, by requiring the representatives in the 
Etats-Généraux of the nobility and clergy to go into and form one assembly with 
the Tiers Rtat, where they were sure to be outvoted and lose all the power 
they could have othérwise exerted as a conservative counterpoise, then so much 
needed, in the work of national political reform. Everybody knows about the 
revolutionary ordeal through which France was afterwards made to go. The 
church in France lost all its autonomy and means of independent self support, 
and finally had to consent to be salaried by government. The present republican 
régime is responsible only for the evil which it has done since 1871 by pernicious 
legislation. This comprises laws legalizing divorce, which subverts the stability 
and sanctity of the family; other enactments for the purpose of persecuting the 
church and the religious orders, and doing harm to the cause of religion; and for 
permitting the removal by government of office-holders at will and without 
showing cause therefor, and often for no other reason than because of a candid 
expression of political opinions. The aggregate result, after a century’s expe- 
rience, is that in France, at the present day, instability has become a permanent 
feature in the status of the family, of religion, and of civil and political institu- 
tions, and until it is cured by restoring independence and stability to the four 
national elements above mentioned there can be no prospect of ever founding a 
good and durable government. As an instance of instability in the political 
order, Count de Nanteuil points out the too great facility possessed by parliamen- 
tary majorities, past and present, to turn a ministry out. He thinks this should 
be remedied by making the fall of a ministry carry with it, ipso facto, a dissolu- 
tion of the legislative chambers, and an appeal to the country by calling a new 
election, just as often has taken place in England. Legislators would then be- 
come more chary of combining through political caprice or intrigue to upset the 
ministry in power. He suggests that the senate would be better composed if 
there were virtually represented in it, by prominent men of each class, besides 
the religious and moral interests of the realm, those of the army, the judiciary, 
and the varied and permanent interests of property, agriculture, commerce, and 
other industries. He contends that universal suffrage, uniform and equal, as at 
present in France, represents only an aggregate of individuals, indistinctive of 
classes, is subversive of personal independence in the elected, promotes neither 
governmental nor legislative science, but principally a constant political agita- 
tion and machinations to secure votes, and should be amended so as not to leave 
unrepresented the great interests of the nation. 

He instances the system followed in Prussia, and probably also in other parts 
of Germany. In Prussia the House of Deputies is divided into thirds, one of 
which is elected respectively by electors paying the first, second, and third highest 
shares of direct taxes. The writer suggests for France a system somewhat 
similar in theory and its main features to the German, but comprehensive of more 
interests, and leaving one-third of legislators to be elected by wage-earners. He 
points out that the population of France is falling in number so much below 
other European nations that, in view of future safety and defence, a sound and 
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stable government, bringing with it prosperity and tranquillity, is now of para- 
mount need. The population of France, which was 26,000,000 in 1779, has after 
the lapse of a century increased only one-third. At the beginning of this century 
the annual increase was 6.02 per thousand; it had fallen to 3.34, in 1879, and has 
further decreased during the past five yearsto 2.86 per thousand, and if this rate 
of diminution continues, will become in time stationary. 

The monograph before us gives evidence of careful thought and diligent 
study, andis cleverly and elegantly written. It has been highly commended by sev- 
eral of the leading journals of the provinces, and by La Réforme Sociale, founded 
by M. Le Play. It contains many forcible and interesting citations from eminent 
French publicists ; one of these, a prediction by the celebrated M. de Bonald, is 
deserving of mention here—‘‘ that France, the eldest of revolutionized nations, 
will be the first to either be born anew or to perish.” B. 





THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, ETC., SHOULD 
BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO. 415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH 
STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


The Catholic Young Men’s National Union, which was mentioned and ap- 
proved in the pastoral letter issued by the prelates of the United States in 1884, 
has given considerable attention to the formation and development of Catholic 
libraries. At each of the annual conventions the societies were requested to make 
a report of the number of volumes accessible to their members, and such other 
information as would tend to promote the general welfare of Catholic literature. 
Much good has been already done in this direction; many fine libraries have 
been formed by the literary societies, which provide their members with abundant 
facilities for self-improvement. From the young men, therefore, the Columbian 
Reading Union rightly expects valuable co-operation in the work of diffusing 
good literature, and of demanding recognition for our Catholic writers in all the 
public libraries of the land. The time has arrived for an aggressive movement all 
along the line. By a combination of forces, such as we propose, results hitherto 
unattainable can be achieved. Within the past year we have gathered evidence 
of awakened interest from many correspondents in various parts of the United 
States and Canada. It has been shown conclusively that the reading clubs 
formed by young ladies are willing and able to take an important part in the 
good work. The object we have in view will establish friendly relations between 
Catholic authors and their readers, and lead to a better understanding of the 
practical methods which will advance the best interests of the reading public at 
large. 
The extensive outline of reading courses for young men published in this 
issue of THE CATHOLIC WORLD is worthy of attentive perusal and study. It 
shows a wide range of reading, and has been very favorably criticised by several 
competent scholars to whom it was submitted. Unanimity of opinion on all the 
points mentioned is scarcely to be expected. We shall be pleased to get com- 
ments or further information on any of the topics suggested. The paper is well 
deserving the notice of the delegates at the coming convention of the Catholic 
Young Men’s National Union, to be held at Providence, Rhode Island, in 


September. 
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READING COURSES FOR YOUNG MEN. 


‘*Permit me to express my great pleasure in observing the interest which 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD is awakening in the question of Catholic Reading Circles. 
The scope of the project will be beneficial to young men. _ For them it is espe- 
cially necessary, since they are brought in closer contact with the great tide of in- 
differentism and unbelief which surrounds us. 

**T would suggest that the reading should consist of certain definite courses, 
each having unity and completeness in itself, and yet related to the others by 
the dominating idea of illustrating the operation of divine truth, and the great 
social organism which is its guardian, as the dynamic element in the upward pro- 
gress of mankind. The greater part of the subjects chosen should be of practical 
significance in connection with the current life and thought of the world. 

‘*T have drawn up an outline, arranged historically, of the subjects which, it 
seems to me, ought, as far as possible, to be covered in the courses for young 
men, making only occasional references to individual books, but more often, es- 
pecially in the case of the present century, mentioning the names prominent in 
the epoch or class in question. Most of the persons named are converts to our 
holy religion. The whole is meant merely by way of suggestion. I think that 
the subjects are deserving of the attention of any young author-errant in search 
of literary adventures in which to employ nobly and usefully his talents. How- 
ever dry and weighty some of the topics may appear to be, it would be within the 
possibilities of skill and loving interest to invest them with such charms that their 
study will become as delightful as a page of Manzoni. 

“1, The geological history of the planet on which we live. 

**2. Archeological lights on the remote history of mankind, with care to 
avoid the assumption of a universal succession of palzolithic, neolithic, bronze, 
and iron ages, which was intended for the purpose of discrediting religion, and 
has been discarded by the most advanced science. 

‘3, Bible history of the patriarchal age. 

**4. Bible history of the Hebrew nation. \ 

‘¢5. The early history of the Aryan race, with special attention to the Rig 
Veda and the Zend Avesta as containing remains of the primeval revelation. See 
Gentilism, by the Jesuit Father Thébaud. 

**6, Greek history and literature, as illustrating the transmission and de- 
cadence of the divine traditions of the patriarchal age. The Amphictyonic 
Councils, the writings of Plato, Aschylus, etc. 

‘*7, Early Rome. With the special prominence given to Numa Pompilius 
shown by Father Formby to be his due as a possessor of the divine traditions. 
See Monotheism, the Primitive Religion of Rome. 

**8. Rome under the Czsars: the gradual spread of Christianity, its subtle, 
unrecognized influence, illustrated by tse works of Marcus Aurelius and .others, 
and its final triumph. Wiseman’s Fadiola, Newman’s Cadlista, Mrs. Dorsey’s 
Palms, the historical works of Allies, etc. 

*€9, Reconstruction of Europe by the church and the monastic orders. 
Allies’ Holy Sez and the Wandering of the Nations, Montalembert’s Monks of the 
West, etc. 

‘to. The Gregorian Reformation of the twelfth century, and the rise of 
the Scholastic philosophy. 

‘11, The Middle Ages, showing, in opposition to the popular notions of to- 
day, the high and rapidly progressing intellectual, social, and political condition 
of Europe at that time. Works of Balmes, Maitland, Digby, Ozanam, etc. 

‘* 12. The Classic Renaissance. 

**13. The Borromean Reformation of the sixteenth century. 

‘14. The moral degradation, social disintegration, political centraliza- 
tion, and other evils which resulted from the Protestant Revolution. 

‘* 15. Erastianism: the evil effects of the encroachments of the state upon 
the rights of the church, from the time of Constantine to the present, producing 
a long series of abuses, aggravated by Protestantism, which culminated finally in 
the atheistical Revolution of the eighteenth century. 

‘16, Social and intellectual history of Italy and Southern Germany, the 
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centres of European culture, during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries. 

‘*17. Catholic Revival in Germany in the nineteenth century. Schlegel, 
Gorres, Werner, Stolberg, Hahn-Hahn, Gaforer, Lewald, etc. 

“18. Revival of art in Germany (under Catholic auspices) in the nineteenth 
century. Cornelius, Overbeck, Shadow, Veit, etc. 

** 19. Catholic Revival in France in the nineteenth century. Lacordaire, 
Chateaubriand, Ozanam, Montalembert, Maine de Biron, Royer-Collard, Veuil- 
lot, Ampére, Droz, Lenormant, Thierry, etc. 

**20. Catholic Revival in Great Britain in the nineteenth century. Newman, 
Faber, Wilberforce, Coleridge, Spencer, Digby, Paley, Arnold, Ward, Oakeley, 
Howitt, Bute, Biady, etc. 

‘*21. Artistic Reaction in Great Britain towards medieval Catholic models. 
Preraphaelitism. Ruskin, etc.; also Pugin, John Rogers Herbert, etc. 

‘¢22. Premonitions of Catholic Revival in the United States. Brownson, 
Hecker, Bishop England, the Spaldings, Huntington, Taney, Haldeman, Ives, 
McLeod, Preston, etc. 

‘*23. Premonitions of Catholic Revival in Scandinavia. Zoéga, etc. 

‘24. Premonitions of Catholic Revival in Russia. Madame Swetchine, the 
Princes Gallitzin, the Princes Gagarin, etc. 

‘*25. Premonitions of Catholic Revival in Switzerland. Hurter, Miller, etc. 

**26. Catholicity among the Jews. Bernard Bauer in Hungary ; Hermann, 
the Abbés de Ratisbonne, and the Abbé Lémand in France; Baron d’Eckstein 
in Denmark; Liebermann in Germany, etc. 

‘*27. Travels. Ozanam’s Cid; Lady Herbert’s Cradle Lands and Glimpses 
of Spain, Fairbanks’ Visit to Europe and the Holy Land, Baron Geraud’s Pi/- 
grimage to Palestine, Egypt, and Syria, etc. 

**28. Social problems. Leo XIII., Cardinal Manning, Count de Mun, 
Prince Lichtenstein, Baron Wambold, Baron Vogelsang, Ballanche, Father 
Weiss, Jannet, Drumont, Mallock, Powderly, etc. 

‘*29. Current scientific controversies. Mivart, Lilly, Gmeiner, De Concilio, 
Ward, Mallock, etc. 

ee. Ingersolliana. Lambert, etc. 

**31. War of Freemasonry against the church. Works of Dupanloup, Par- 
sons, Mgr. Dillon, etc. Masonry as the mainspring of the Revolution. Its 
temporary successes in France, Italy, Mexico, etc., and its overthrow in Belgium, 
Holland, Spain (Balmes), Germany (Windhorst), Ecuador (Moreno), etc. 

**32. Contemporary Catholic poets of England and America. Aubrey de 
Vere, Coventry Patmore, Father Ryan, Eliza Allen Starr, Joaquin Miller, 
Meurice F. Egan, Eleanor C. Donnelly. 

*¢ 33. Contemporary Catholic fiction. Christian Reid, Rev. J. Talbot 
Smith, Hendrik Conscience, Lady Fullerton, Lady Herbert of Lea, Anna Han- 
son Dorsey, Kathleen O’Meara, etc. 

‘“MERWIN-MARIE SNELL, 


‘* Member of the Philosophical and Anthropological Societies of Washington.” 


‘* The operation of divine truth, and the great social organism which is its 
guardian,” have been powerfully displayed in Ireland. [In no part of the world 
has the conflict between truth and error appeared more unequal. Another course 
of reading should be added to the list as given above, showing how Catholics ac- 
count for the triumph of the church among the children of St. Patrick. We hope 
that the author will give as soon as possible detailed lists of the books suitable for 
the courses outlined. 

There is so much apathy prevalent, like a mental malaria, that we felt in- 
vigorated by the perusal of this letter, which has a clarion ring in it. 


**T have read what has been published in reference to the Columbian Read- 
ing Union in THE CATHOLIC WORLD. The plan is a good one and the demand 
for Catholic reading cannot be urged too strongly. It is the duty of the church 
to educate the ignorant, especially in reference to her own divine teachings. 
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Non-Catholics are accused of being unfair; they are not so always. Many are 
simply ignorant, stupidly ignorant, on Catholic belie/ and practices. To verify 
this ask a non-Catholic about the Jesuits; he may masquerade as an expert, but 
you will discover very soon that he knows not of what he speaks, though he may 
be generally well informed; he is warped and twisted by bad literature and false 
history until his knowledge is an injury to him, because it shuts out the truth. Ask 
your next non-Catholic about ‘indulgences,’ and if you are not loaded with 
falsehood and foolishness you will be more fortunate than I have been. Ask an- 
other about absolution, and he may not know what it means, unless you mention 
that it relates to the forgiveness of sins. Here, again, you will observe his ignor- 
ance, not unfairness, not prejudice alone, but deep, dark ignorance sixteen ounces 
to the pound. 

**Ignorance is the dark wall between the Catholic Church and other Chris- 
tian people, and -we are in fault for many reasons. We are not as intelligently 
aggressive as weshould be. Our warfare should never be upon the faith of an- 
other or form of another man’s belief, but our work should be to show the beauti- 
ful features of the Catholic Church. Put books into the hands of those we re- 
spect; supply them with the Catholic side of each question, and when you open 
the mental door once it can never be completely closed again. I have often said 
to non-Catholics: ‘If you open your mind honestly God’s angels will capture 
you and land you inside the confessional.’ ‘The Columbian Reading Union’ 
is a step in educating the people. Gentlemen will study your plan and read 
your books instead of asking their stableman or their cook what the Catholic 
Church teaches. The Catholic, too, will add information to faith, and be able to 
answer honest inquiry or refute ignorant assertion. He will do more thinking 
and less fighting for his church. The parish priest, too, will discover the neces- 
sity of assisting the congregation to become better informed so that greater at- 
tention will be given to able discourses. I do not think the Union will produce 
any evil, not even the evil of discussion ; it may induce comparison of views and 
suggest inquiry, all of which will lead to sure victory for the church if honestly 


and vigorously pressed. “ O'BRIEN J. ATKINSON. 
“* Fort Gratiot, Mich.” 


Will some of our readers answer the question proposed in this letter ? 


‘*T have been reading Hyfnotism, by D. H. Tuke, M.D.; also Loveland’s 
Lectures. May I ask, Have Catholics written anything directly on these subjects, 
and when published? Iam unable to get some books on the subject for others 
to read,” 


Here is a plan described in one of our exchanges which involves extra work 
for teachers, but much profit for scholars: 





‘* Superintendent submitted an interesting report on the work of the 
teachers in distributing books from the public library among the children. In 
compliance with ‘a resolution passed by the library board, he said, twenty-nine 
teachers had applied for the privilege of drawing books from the public library 
for distribution among their children. Pupils receiving books from teachers were 
required to secure the necessary library cards, and the books were issued in the 
same manner as in the public library. The cards were stamped and the dates of 
return and reissue of the books to pupils were recorded. From the library 830 
books were taken and distributed among the teachers, and 2,498 issues of these 
books to pupils were made. The results achieved by this new system of provid- 
ing the pupils with reading matter were excellent, according to the unanimous 
testimony of all the teachers. The pupils by this system were being accustomed 
to reading select literature. The selections made by the teachers were especially 
adapted to the capacity of the child, and the opportunities for reading thus 
offered removed, in a great measure, the temptation to read trashy literature, 
which was too easily obtained by young readers. A decided improvement in the 
taste of the children was noticeable. Many complimentary remarks were re- 
ceived from parents. Among the suggestions made were the following: To in- 
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clude magazines among the books sent to the schools; to make it optional with 
the teachers to keep the books in the schools as long as they choose; to increase 
the number of standard books and furnish several copies of those most in 
demand; to permit holders of school cards to draw books only at school; to 
establish a distinct department in the library for furnishing books to the schools ; 
and to extend the privilege of book-borrowing to one or two of the lower grades— 
the third and fourth, for example—and to lessen the grade work to enable the 
pupils to devote more time to reading.” 


In a recent address Judge Richard O’Gorman, of New York City, gave elo- 
quent utterance to some thoughts which should be eagerly absorbed by all who 
are working for the diffusion of good books. We hope the address from which 
we quote will be published in pamphlet form for general circulation. 


“Tt is something to know what were the thoughts and hopes and fears and as- 
pirations of great men in great eras of the world, and to hear them speak in their 
own language. Instead of decrying these studies now, the time, as I think, has 
come for cultivating them with greater ardor. The conditions of life and thought 
and public action in America are changing fast. ‘The old order changeth, giving 
place to the new.’ The serious problems to be considered will demand all the 
knowledge that can be gathered from any source, as well as all the wisdom that 
is native and to the manner born. And it is not just to say that there is in liter- 
ature no practical value. The literature of a nation, to a great extent, directs 
its purpose, spurs it to activity, and chronicles its progress. The silent nations 
of the past have lived, died, and are forgotten. It isa nation’s literature alone 
that keeps the memory of a nation’s career for ever green in men’s souls. So it 
will ever be. Thus literature is very practical. It is thought, not force, that 
rules the world. / 


‘«« A pebble cast into the sea is felt from shore to shore, 
And a thought from the heart set free will echo on for evermore.’ 


From Appleton’s Literary Bulletin we borrow a paragraph on the historic 
novel, which will be of interest to those following the course of reading suggested 
in the first book-list of the Columbian Reading Union: 


‘The diifculty of the imaginative writer,” says the Atheneum, ‘‘who 
attempts, whether in prose or verse, to vivify the past, seems to be increasing 
every day with the growth of the scientific temper and the reverence of the sa- 
credness of mere documents. The old-fashioned theory—the theory which 
obtained from Shakspere’s time down to Scott’s, and even down to Kingsley’s— 
that the facts of history could be manipulated for artistic purposes with the same 
freedom that the artist’s own inventions can be handled, gave the artist power to 
produce vital and flexible work at the expense of the historic conscience—a 
power which is being curtailed day by day. The instinct for vivifying by im- 
aginative treatment the records of the past is too universal and too deeply in- 
woven in the very texture of the human mind to be other than a true and 
healthy instinct. But so oppressive has become the tyranny of documents, so 
fettered by-what a humorist has called ‘ factology’ have become the wings of the 
romancer’s imagination, that one wonders at his courage in dealing with historic 
subjects at all. A bold writer would be he who in the present day should make 
Shakspere figure among the Kenilworth festivities as a famous player (after the 
manner of Scott), or who should (after the manner of Kingsley) give Elizabeth 
credit for Winter’s device of using the fire-ships before Calais,” 


The prospectus of the Columbian Reading Union has been mailed to the 
hierarchy of the United States, to the academies and select schools, and to all 
the papers and magazines on the exchange list of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. We 
hope to get comments, suggestions, and advice from these-sources. A good 
word in favor of our project coming from those in authority will render great 
assistance to the movement. 





| 
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The Catholic American, of New York, has given prominent editorial sanction 
in words of hearty commendation of our efforts. As an exposition of our plan it 
deserves a careful perusal from our readers : 


‘“‘THE READING CLUBS. 


‘* One of the best ideas which has moved the Catholic body in many years is 
that which has lately made its appearance under the name of the Columbian 
Reading Union. We commend its aim and its methods to the attention of every 
reader of the Catholic American. 

**Its aim is to unite the host of Catholic readers in one determined body, 
for the purpose of encouraging Catholic literature, and of bringing within knowl- 
edge and reach of its members the best Catholic books and periodicals, and also 
the purest and most useful of secular publications. Its methods are so simple 
that children can be easily organized into clubs and given all the advantages of 
the idea. 

‘¢In every town Catholics are to-day more or less strong, and have in com- 
mon with their Protestant and infidel neighbors a taste for reading only too 
easily gratified. It has been the policy of literary Americans to neglect and 
ignore and discourage everything in the shape of Catholic literature. Catholics, 
by their indifference, have assisted them in this ignoble work, and if the former 
have suffered much from their venomous bigotry, the latter have almost extin- 
guished themselves by stupid neglect of their own. 

‘We have in every department of literature and art and science the most 
distinguished names, but they are rarely or never known to be Catholic. When 
their faith comes to the front in their art they are quickly sat upon by their anti- 
Catholic patrons, and find no defenders among their own brethren. They are 
not known by their brethren, and they gradually drift away from Catholic in- 
fluences and come, perhaps, to have a sort of artistic scepticism with regard to 
Catholic culture. 

‘¢ This sad state of things the Reading Union purposes to change with more 
or less success. Its design is to gather together the readers in every district, and 


‘to make out for them courses of reading which will bring them into intimacy 


with Catholic authors and artists and scientists, which will enlarge their horizon 
of thought, and by systematic work leave them at the end of the course a resi- 
duum of culture and some ideas which were not theirs before. 

‘¢ For instance, ten or twelve persons with a taste for reading meet at the 
residence of a friend, form themselves into a branch of the Columbian Reading 
Union, and send one dollar to the central bureau of management. In return 
they receive regularly for one year copies of reading lists, where courses suited 
to differing tastes are made out. These reading courses are very simple, and 
yet very thorough. 

‘‘The simplicity of the plan is the surest indication of its practicability and 
future success. It should be taken up at once by all the Catholic journals, and 
given as much publicity as possible. And every energetic Catholic who wishes 
to do a modest and useful share towarcs the awakening of our people to a sense 
of their needs can chodse nothing which will conduce more to that end. Schools 
and colleges and convents should all be represented in the Union. The neces- 
sary information can be obtained by sending letters to the Columbian Reading 
Union, No. 415 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York City.” 


We naturally expect the graduates of Catholic institutions of learning to 
show a profound appreciation of whatever has a bearing on intellectual develop- 
ment. It is hardly necessary to appeal to them for their active support of the 
enterprise started by this magazine. If the matter is properly brought before 
them by their officers we feel confident that they will cheerfully use their in- 
fluence in a way that will make itself felt. 


Le Couteulx Leader, of Buffalo, N. Y., tells how it may be done practically : 


‘*A meeting of the Holy Angels’ Academy Alumnz Association was held 
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last week, chiefly to arrange for the annual reunion of its members, which this 
year is to take place on the day preceding the commencement. The change has 
been made to accommodate members from out of town who wish to remain for 
the closing exercises of the school year. A secondary object of the meeting was 
the consideration of the question of ‘ Reading Circles,’ of late so much discussed 
in our Catholic journals. It was decided that the society should take the neces- 
sary steps to be represented in the ‘ Columbian Reading Union,’ now formed, an 
outcome of the many articles upon this subject published in THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD under the heading of ‘ Reading Circles.’ ” 


From the same source we quote a statement fully in accord with the opinions 
presented by many writers in these pages within the past year. It seems incredi- 
ble that any one with ordinary intelligence could fail to understand the main out- 
lines of the plan originated by the founders of the Columbian Reading Union. 
We commend the statement to those whom it may concern, and extend our 
thanks to the writer: 


‘¢A long communication from Youngstown, Ohio, describes the organization 
of a Catholic Educational Union in that city and sets forth the need of such an 
institution. It is to work on lines similar to those of the Columbian Reading 
Union. The prospectus of the latter had not been read, apparently, by the 
writer of the letter mentioned, as he alludes to ‘a proposed society for the benefit 
of the Catholic women of the United States, etc., etc.,’ and asks why ‘ young 
men should be excluded from the scope of the plan.’ They are not. The 
Columbian Union proposes to extend its advantages to men and women of both 
leisured and working classes. The important field of juvenile literature will 
receive due attention. In fact, nothing could be broader and more comprehen- 
sive than its proposed working plan. In view of this it seems a pity that there 
should be more than the one central organization, and particularly a pity that 
any ‘official organ or magazine’ should be established. It is an unnecessary 
dispersion of forces. Local Reading Circles throughout the country can find 
everything they need in the guide-lists of the Columbian Reading Union, while 
their ‘ organ,’ already made and influential, exists in THE CATHOLIC WORLD it- 
self, a magazine which counts among its contributors many of the best writers in 
America, England, and Ireland. In the department of Reading Circles space is 
allotted for the ‘references, queries, answers, explanatory notes, valuable sugges- 
tions, etc.’ . . . and all matters of interest profitable to the various 
clubs and their central association. However, whether there be unions within 
unions, circles within circles, affiliated or not to a head organization, it is consol- 
ing to see all along the line a real awakening to the importance of encouraging 
among writers and readers a high and pure literature; and an earnest effort to 


insure its propagation.” 
M. C. M. 





THE ARCHBISHOP OF GLASGOW AND THE LEAGUE OF THE CROSS. 


It is gratifying to notice the strenuous efforts that are being made at present 
by the Archbishop of Glasgow, in union with the priests of his diocese, to 
institute an organized religious crusade against the great vice of intemperance. 
During last Lent a series of missions was given in the various churches, and 
as a result it was determined that special united efforts should be made against 
the sin of drunkenness. The archbishop, taking the initiative, summoned 
a conference of his senior priests, in which the matter was fully discussed, and 
they resolved to begin a complete organization of the League of the Cross 
throughout the diocese. It is proposed to establish a branch of the League 
in every parish and mission of the diocese, with a central council in Glasgow, 
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over which the archbishop will preside. A further proposal states ‘‘ that where 
total abstinence societies exist, or branches of the Total Abstinence League, they 
shall be converted into branches of the League of the Cross, and the pledge 
readministered to the members according to its regulations.” The archbishop 
himself launched the new organization, in which he is taking the deepest per- 
sonal interest, by issuing a circular letter in which he says (we quote from 
a report printed in an excellent Catholic journal, the Glasgow Odserver) : 


‘*No one can doubt that amongst the evils of great cities intemperance 
is perhaps the most dangerous, from the rapidity with which the habit of it is 
contracted, and the terrible results that follow it. Every one has had under his 
own eyes, some amongst their own friends and relations, many cases in which it 
has led to immorality.and dishonesty, ruined promising lives, and broken up 
happy homes. We feel that it must be kept in check if true Christian life is to 
continue amongst us; that intemperance must be reduced, and all of us guarded 
against its temptations. Therefore, in every one of our missions our priests are 
struggling against it by preaching, by pastoral] visits, and by the establishment 
of societies. But now they all desire that the united effort of the’ general 
mission against evils of every kind should be followed by united effort against 
this particular evil. After consultation with them, therefore, we have deter- 
mined to establish a total abstinence society to be known as the League of the 
Cross of the Archdiocese of Glasgow, with a branch in every district of the city 
and suburbs, and a central council over which we shall preside. And we trust 
that before long branches will be established in every mission of the diocese.” 
After enumerating the rules of the League, His Grace continues: ‘‘ We desire 
that the benefits of this society should be extended to the women as well as to 
the men of each congregation, and we leave it to the senior priests to do what 
in their discretion may seem best to accomplish this object in so far as it can be 
done without interference with the duties of domestic life. We feel sure that 
the good which has been done hitherto by the societies of the various missions 
will be largely increased when they are gathered together and strengthened by 
united efforts and mutual sympathy and encouragement.” 


This was issued last May. Reports ‘since given to the public show how 
earnestly the priests have gone to work, and how enthusiastically the people 
have taken up the good cause. In St. John’s Church, at one of the usual 
weekly Monday night meetings, Father Macluskey, the pastor, gave the League 
pledge to ten new members; in St. Mungo’s, the church of the Passionists, at 
two consecutive meetings it was given to forty-six new members; in St. Mary’s 
to twenty; in St. Aloysius, Glasgow, the Jesuit’s church,- Father Gordon 
received twenty-nine new members into his branch of the League; in Baillieston, 
at the first meeting under the new constitution, 251 men, women, and children 
took or renewed the pledge under the new form; and so on in other churches 
the same quiet and steady enthusiasm is manifested. 

Much good may be expected from a movement begun so auspiciously, and 
which has already shown signs of such vigorous life. It puts the temperance 
cause on a proper religious basis. Intemperance is a sin and can be fought 
efficaciously with the religious weapons God puts into our hands, prayer and 
sacramental grace. This movement, moreover, has an impulse from the 
‘powers that be.” It has the whole organized force of the Catholic Church 
behind it. Individuals, zealous for the good of the people, may do much, and 
often work reforms in neighborhoods or parishes. But they as often wear them- 
selves out in a hopeless warfare with this degrading vice. Widespread organiza- 
tion is necessary for solid and permanent results, and the encouragement of 
ersons of conspicuous ability, or of those enjoying the opportunities for good 
incident to high office, is of incalculable benefit. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FRENCH TRAITS. An Essay in Comparative Criticism. By W. C. Brownell. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


This is a studious and appreciative book, made up of some nine or ten 
essays on such subjects as the Social Instinct, Morality, Manners, the Art 
Instinct, Women, Democracy. These topics are diverse, and their unity, so far 
as they need and have it, is occasioned by the continuous contrast and com- 
parison in each essay with the corresponding Anglo-Saxon principles, ideals, and 
habits of thought and action. Mr. Brownell has made his observations with 
much care and study; he has marshalled his information and made it effective, 
and has leavened the whole with critical generalizations and a philosophy which, 
if not always sound, is broad and kindly. The author possesses one of the 
mental traits of the people he treats of, viz., an interest so real, and a desire for 
the truth so genuine, that he is impartial and impersonal in his judgments. 
While the book will always have a value for its information, its cleverness and 
fairness, it has a special opportuneness just now; we may be allowed to doubt, 
however, if many of the thousands of Americans now visiting the Paris Exposi- 
tion will take the time or have the interest and ability to follow Mr. Brownell’s 
careful and pointed essays. In treating of manners and life, in the domain 
of art, in criticising literary and social habits, we find the author more reliable, 
happy, and satisfactory than when he discourses of morality itself, and makes 
judgment of the application of its principles to a Catholic people. Indeed, we 
do not know where to find him. Having admitted that morality is a funda- 
mental matter, he says: ‘‘We understand morality in many different ways. 
French morality is morality in the etymological sense. The chief distinction 
between us, the chief characteristic which in this sphere sets off the Frenchman 
from the Anglo-Saxon, and from the Spaniard also, and the Italian, over whom 
he triumphs morally, perhaps, is his irreligiousness.”” This is wonderful indeed ; 
it is strange that having enumerated the various moralities, rational, utilitarian, 
and religious, he has not favored us with his own code. If we could conjecture 
his favorite, it would seem to be that of Voltaire. In concluding this funda- 
mental matter he propounds the following query: ‘‘ Which best serves the cause 
of social morality, the Salvation Army or Girard College, Mr. Moody or Har- 
vard University?” We think for a man so enlightened his enumeration might 
have comprised institutions and persons better known; the work could be better 
ascertained, as'it has stood the test of time and man’s ignorance and passions. 
We find the same uncertainty, the same eclectic and shallow treatment of the 
church. True, he is complimentary to its expansiveness, its humanizing and 
unifying power ; he points out in a graphic way the contrast of this to the narrow 
concentration, the lack of sympathy, the exaggerated individualism, with its 
varying and contradictory standard of duty, which is a tenet and a practical 
result of Protestantism ; but he says the predominant influence of the Catholic 
Church has been to destroy individualism, to assume entire charge of the 
conscience, and to put the centre and standard of our moral nature outside our- 
selves, Mr. Brownell is sometimes hard to be pleased as well as understood. 
On page 305 he says that Catherine de Médici is the creator of modern France, 
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as Henry VIII. is of modern England and Philip Il. of modern Spain, in the 
sense, that is to say, of having preserved it Catholic, and made Catholic 
influence solely predominant. This he considers a very great benefit; it har- 
monized society and thought, it prevented narrowness and provincialism; univer- 
sality, the agreement of the many, is both an argument for faith and a support 
and sympathy in its practice. He might have added many more tangible tem- 
poral and spiritual blessings, yet for all this the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
was the greatest misfortune that ever befell France. And this not in itself, not 
for any restriction of liberty, but because of the potentialities of the France of 
Coligny’s time. The blessings of peace and development; the avoidance of all 
the evils suffered, for example, by Germany before and during and after the 
Thirty Years’ War ; the rapine, lust, the murders and tortures of Henry and his 
successors in England; all this, forsooth, is no compensation for the Jotentialities 
of the France of Coligny’s time—and post-revolutionary France is something 
of a disappointment. 

As Catholics we should have liked to see more care in some statements 
touching on the present power and influence of religion. But with these defects 
the book is a careful and fair-minded study of an interesting and wonderful 
nation, attractive in itself, and dear to us by many and sacred ties. 


THE POPE AND IRELAND. Containing newly-discovered historical facts con- 
cerning the forged Bulls attributed to Popes Adrian IV. and Alexander III., 
together with a sketch of the union existing between the Catholic Church 
and Ireland from the twelfth to the nineteenth century. By Stephen J. 
McCormick, editor of the San Francisco Monitor. San Francisco: A. 
Waldteufel; New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 


The questions treated in this book are of vital interest to the student of 
history, especially those who are of Irish lineage. Did the Holy See make 
Ireland, or attempt to make Ireland, a fief of the English crown? The Bul- 
larium Romanum contains a Bull of Adrian IV., conferring upon Henry II. 
of England the sovereignty of Ireland, and another Bull of Adrian’s suc- 
cessor, Alexander III., confirming the grant. Both Bulls are of suspicious 
brevity and obscurity, were never known to the public till several years 
after their supposed issue, and were claimed and used by one of the most 
unscrupulous and brutal, though one of the ablest, of the Norman monarchs 
—the murderer of St. Thomas Becket. A document of this sort, unused and 
unknown until twenty years after its date, should be void from staleness, and that 
would be a sufficient answer to its allegation as anything in the nature of a 
grant of power. But the controversy runs deeper than pleas to the validity 
of the Bull; it concerns its genuineness. Mr. McCormick has collated the 
authorities on the subject, has investigated the question at the Vatican 
library itself, and has established a fair historical doubt—that at least; an im- 
partial reader will, we feel certain, readily concede that the Bulls were forgeries. 

Geraldus Cambrensis has been the chief reliance of those who have accepted 
the Bull, he being a contemporary writer, or almost contemporary with the 
seizure of Ireland by Henry. The fact that he wrote when he did, a time when 
literature had little influence and no criticism outside of the monasteries, has 
given him all too much credit. The fulsome laudation of Henry by this monk is 
enough to cast suspicion on him: ‘‘the Alexander of the West,” ‘‘the invin- 
cible,” ‘‘ the Solomon of his age,” ‘‘the most pious of princes,” ‘‘ who had the 
glory of repressing the fury of the Gentiles not only of Europe (that must mean 
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the Irish) but likewise of Asia beyond the Mediterranean,” are specimens of his 
loguebar in conspectu regum. But when the king was dead, the courtier chron- 
icler abused him with an extravagance of condemnation and invective in 
excess of his previous flattery. It is clear that Cambrensis was a mendacious, 
and perhaps a bribed, witness, as is fully enough gathered from his preface to the 
book, The Conquest of Ireland. 

Mr. McCormick’s book is one of much interest to all intelligent readers of 
history, and of absorbing interest to members of the Irish race, whose fidelity to 
conscience stimulates their loyalty to both Rome and Ireland. 


MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF THE REVEREND FRANCIS A. BAKER, PRIEST OF 
THE CONGREGATION OF ST. -PAUL. By Rev. A. F. Hewit. Seventh 
edition. New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 


For some time past this book has been out of print, and the present new 
edition is in answer to a steady and growing demand. Father Baker was pastor 
of an Episcopal church in Baltimore, and although he became a Catholic seven 
years after Cardinal Newman’s conversion, he reached the truth, as did so many 
others, by following the same lines. This shows that he was no follower of men. 
He was a spirit of much independence, excellent good sense, but was particularly 
remarkable for what is called unction, a mingled power and sweetness which 
made him a splendid preacher. He reached men and he reached women. He 
was tender and strong; he was manly and gentle, full of a charm which seldom 
failed to produce a profound religious impression upon his hearers. 

After becoming a Catholic he entered the Redemptorist Order and became 
a missionary. He was one of the original Paulist Fathers, and died in 1865, a 
death so premature as to be widely and deeply lamented. 

A special value is attached to this book because it gives a graphic account of 
what a missionary’s life is and how missions are given. 


THE HO.Ly Mass. The Sacrifice of Jesus Christ ; the Ceremonies of the Mass; 
Preparation and Thanksgiving; the Mass and the Office that are hurriedly 
said. By St. Alphonsus de Liguori, Doctor of the Church. Edited by the 
Rev. Eugene Grimm, Priest of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 


This well-known book contains a doctrinal, historical, and liturgical exposi- 
tion of the sacrifice of the Mass, especially addressed to the clergy. The volume 
has four parts. The first treats of the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, showing briefly 
its figures in the old law, its accomplishment on the cross, its continuation on our 
altars, and its eternity in heaven. St. Alphonsus then adds a short explanation 
of the prayers of Mass. To this is added a detailed explanation of the rubrics of 
Low Mass, which is supplemented by an appendix of the reverend editor, drawn 
from the rubrics of the Missal and St. Alphonsus’ theology. Several interesting 
questions are then discussed on the subject of the honorarium. The third part of 
the volume is made up of a large and varied collection of considerations, affec- 
tions, acts, aspirations, and prayers for every day in the week. The book con- 
cludes with an urgent exhortation to priests to worthily fulfil the duties of their 
holy calling, especially that of standing for Christ at the Christian altar and 
offering the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Altogether it is an extremely useful and 
edifying hand-book for the clergy. 
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THE STORY OF ParTsy. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


We cannot penetrate the dominant motive which actuated the writer in 
planning this book. It is interesting as a study of slang phrases arranged with 
considerable literary skill, though many parents seriously object to any influence 
which makes their children familiar with such language. There are several 
points of resemblance in Zhe Story of Patsy evidently copied from Mrs. 
Ewing’s exquisite Story of a Short Life. The latter deserves to rank as a 
classic in juvenile literature. 

Patsy is made the central figure of a kindergarten established for the poor 
children of San Francisco. Among many well-informed people the erroneous 
opinion is prevalent that the kindergarten system can do nothing more than pro- 
vide harmless recreation for the children of wealthy parents. Whether 7he 
Story of Patsy is based on fact or not, one thing is very plain, namely: that 
a kindergarten school managed according to the plan described could be made to 
exert a powerful influence in favor of missionary work. For this reason we 
recommend it to those in charge of Catholic schools, in the hope that they will 
utilize the advantages of the kindergarten system as soon as possible. 

By an unpardonable stretch of imagination little Patsy is compelled ‘by the 
writer to say some strange things on the subject of religion, and is doomed to die, 
like a Boston bigot, without the priest. This part of the book will be especially 
approved by Mr. Vincent, the youngest of the so-called Methodist Bishops. No 
doubt Patsy’s religious opinions will be read aloud with various intonations of 
voice and suitable gestures in the schools of the Children’s Aid Society. And it 
is quite natural to suppose that the teachers may use the opportunity to make a 
few supplementary remarks showing how the horrid little papist was brought by 
Christian endeavors from rags and dirt to see the effulgent light of the blessed 
Reformation. 

We received lately from the publishers of this Story of Patsy a circular 
asking for the patronage of Catholic schools. If they wish to build up a trade 
among Catholics they must give a guarantee that Boston bigotry will be sternly 
excluded frorh their publications. It is not without good reason that our leading 
New York publishers no longer attack the Catholic Church. From a business 
point of view anti-Catholic literature is unprofitable. 


THOM A KEMPIS, DE IMITATIONE CHRISTI. Libri Quatuor. Textum edidit, 
Considerationes ad cujusque libri sigula capita ex ceteris ejusdem Thome 
a Kempis opusculis collegit et adjecit Hermannus Gerlach, Canonicus Ec- 
clesiz Cathedralis Limburgensis utriusque juris Doctor. Opus posthumum. 
Freiburgi Breisgovie et S. Ludovici: Herder. . 


This is the Imitation in the original Latin text, supplemented by extracts 
from the other works of Thomas 4 Kempis. It is only those who have read a 
Kempis in the original who know how much is lost by the translation, how much 
of unction and expression. To print a book of devotional reading with devotional 
comments of an editor has always seemed to us a species of profanity, and hence 
certain French and English editions of the Imitation have the air of impertinence, 
thrusting the prayers and other pious matter of obscure writers into the company 
of such a master of souls as A Kempis. But Dr. Gerlach does no such thing as 

this. He gives us the author as the author’s commentary. He does not, indeed, 
' give his references, and this we regret; but the work is posthumous, and if its 
editor had lived he might have remedied this defect. 
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ESSAYS, CHIEFLY LITERARY AND ETHICAL. By Aubrey de Vere, LL.D. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 


These essays are written in a pleasing style, clear, appreciative, and with 
that melodious rhythm which is the peculiar gift of the poet. The book is largely 
a poet’s estimate of poetry, and who can so justly measure the worth of poetry ? 
Of Archbishop Trench as a poet Mr. de Vere says that among contemporary 
Anglican poets he will probably be one day ranked among the best; he is sure 
that there has been none other who combines with the devotional spirit so many 
excellences not generally included in religious poetry. The poems referred to 
are little known in America. This high commendation should be sufficient to 
introduce them to a more extended reading amiong us. One of these essays, 
that on Sir Samuel Ferguson, is very appreciative. The readers of THE CATHO- 
LIC WORLD will remember an able critique on this writer in our pages several 
months ago. According to this critic and to Mr. de Vere he is entitled to a 
higher place than has been given him, “for he has added the Gaelic string to the 
great English harp.” 

Coventry Patmore, we are glad to see, has an essay in this volume. He is 
one of the best of English poets. Mr. de Vere well calls him ‘‘the poet of the finer 
emotions of modern society; ‘The Angel in the House’ a poem the exist- 
ence of which is better than a thousand @ gviori arguments in favor of the school 
to which it belongs.” We are decidedly of opinion that Patmore’s poems will 
assume a great and ever-increasing popularity among those whose suffrage is bect 
worth having. 

The author of this book is on the wrong side of the Irish question. We re- 
gret that he has bound up in the volume some unpleasant reading on that topic, 
ill sorted as such matter is with his graceful and kindly essays on literary sub- 
jects. 


WHAT TO DO IN CASES OF ACCIDENTS AND EMERGENCIES, etc., etc. By 
Joseph B. Lawrence, medical and surgical nurse. New York: J. H. Vail 
& Co. 


To recommend this most useful little volume to parents for home reading 
would be, we fear, to set the mothers worrying all day long in the absence of 
their children. We do not deny that it would be good for them to have it within 
reach for consultation. But we do heartily recommend it to those in charge 
of schools, and especially to all superiors of colleges, convents, asylums, protec- 
tories, and similar institutions which have care of the young. 


LESSONS FROM OuR Lapy’s LIFE. By the author of Zhe Little Rosary of the 
Sacred Heart. London: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publi- 
cation Society Co. 


We regret that this pretty volume did not reach us in time to recommend it 
to our readers for the month of May, for it is specially arranged with a view to 
this end. It is a welcome addition to the literature, by no means too abundant 
and often too jejune, for the use of the faithful during the month specially dedi- 
cated to Our Lady. There are thirty-one lessons derived from the history of the 
life of The Blessed Virgin, brief enough to meet the leisure of the busiest, and 
yet full of an unction and earnestness, of plain and homely lessons that can readily 
be absorbed into the practical life of the reader. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Mention of books in this place does not preclude extended notice in subsequent numbers. 


DEPENDENCE; OR, THE INSECURITY OF THE ANGLICAN POSITION. By Rev. Luke 
Rivington, M.A. Magdalen College, Oxford. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
(For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co., New York.) 


MoRES CATHOLICI; OR, AGES OF FAITH. By Kenelm H. Digby. Vol. II., containing 
Books V. and VI. New York: P. O'Shea. 


REVISED AND AMENDED RULES OF PRACTICE IN CASES AND PROCEEDINGS BEFORE 
THE INTER-STATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. Adopted June 8, 1889. Washington: 
Government Printing-Office. 


THE RAND-MCNALLY OFFICIAL RAILWAY GUIDE AND HAND-BooK. Chicago: The 
American Railway Guide Co. 


PAGES CHOISIES DES MEMOIRES DU DUC DE SAINT-SIMON. - Edited and annotated by 
A. N. Van Daell. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


THE SERMON BIBLE. Vol. III. From Psalm lxxvii. to Song of Solomon. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


TEMPERANCE SONGS AND Lyrics. By the Rev. J. Casey, P.P., author of ‘‘ Intemperance,” 
‘Our Thirst for Drink,’’ etc. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Dublin: Jas. Duffy 
& Co. 


Is ONE RELIGION AS GOOD AS ANOTHER? By the Rev. John MacLaughlin. London: 
Burns & Oates. 


THE SALT CELLARS. Beinga Collection of Proverbs, together with homely notes thereon. 
By C. H. Spurgeon. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


THE PARNELL MOVEMENT. With a sketch of Irish Parties since 1843. With an addition 
containing a full account of the great Trial instigated by the London Times, and giving a 
complete history of the Home Rule struggle from its inception to the suicide of Pigott. 
By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. Authorized version. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
Benziger Bros. 
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